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The  Idea  of  Culture 

RAYMOND  WILUAMS 
(i)  The  Idea  and  the  Word 

I.  THE  idea  of  Ciilture,  in  contemporary  English  thinking,  is 
of  considerable  complexity.  It  is  widely  current  in  history,  in 
criticism,  and  in  sociology,  yet  often  without  definition,  and 
obviously  with  a  marked  range  of  meaning.  Its  scientific  uses, 
in  agriculture  and  in  bacteriology,  are  also  widely  current,  but 
have  a  precise  application  which  enables  them  to  be  readily 
distinguished.  Its  use  in  anthropology,  however,  belongs  to  the 
main  complex,  and  must  be  discussed  within  the  general  field. 

In  history  the  term  has  two  main  uses,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish.  On  the  one  hand,  culture  signifies  ‘the  intellec¬ 
tual  side  of  civilization’  —  a  common  dictionary  definition;  on 
die  other,  it  frequently  signifies  a  narrower  field,  ‘the  general 
body  of  the  arts’.  Under  the  former  heading,  culture  includes 
the  philosophy  and  thought  of  a  period,  its  religious  modes  and 
beliefs,  its  scientific  work  and  theories,  its  general  scholarship, 
and  its  arts.  ‘Intellectual  and  spiritual  activities’  is  a  common 
paraphrase.  But  the  narrower  definition  of  culture,  solely  in 
terms  of  the  arts,  also  holds.  In  general  speech,  indeed,  this 
use  b  perhaps  the  more  frequent. 

The  variation  requires  notice,  adthough  estimates  of  its 
significance  will  differ.  It  b  the  next  major  sense,  however, 
which  b  more  likely  to  cause  confusion.  For  cultiux  b  used  in 
sociology  and  social  anthropology  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  whole  way 
of  life’,  and  the  impact  of  these  studies  upon  general  thinking 
has  led  to  similar  uses  in  hbtory  and  in  criticbm.  In  social 
anthropology  the  best  use  of  .  culture  as  a  social  term  b  still  a 
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matter  of  dispute,  but  a  common  use  has  emerged,  which  is  a 
sufRcient  for  recognition.  Dewey,  in  Freedom  and  Culture,  pro-  c 
vides  a  text:  t 


The  state  of  culture  [he  writes]  is  a  state  of  interaction  of  ^ 

many  factors,  the  chief  of  which  are  law  and  politics,  ^ 

industry  and  commerce,  science  and  technology,  the  arts  | 

of  expression  and  communication,  and  of  morals,  or  the  | 

values  men  prize  and  the  ways  in  which  they  evaluate 
them;  and  finally,  though  indirectly,  the  system  of  general 
ideas  used  by  men  to  justify  and  to  criticize  the  fundamental  ' 

conditions  under  which  they  live,  their  social  philosophy.  j 

‘This  complex  of  conditions  which  taxes  the  terms  upon  which  1 

human  beings  associate  and  live  together’,  he  writes  again,  ‘is  ( 

summed  up  in  the  word  Culture* 

This  use  of  the  term  is  growing,  in  spite  of  the  range  of  fact 
which  it  attempts  to  include.  The  growth  of  comparative 
studies  of  society,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  wish  to  study 
societies  as  wholes,  obviously  require  some  such  term.  Culture 
is  more  neutral  than  civilization,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
increasingly  applied  to  our  own  kind  of  society,  as  well  as  to 
simpler  kinds.  And  one  might  set  it  aside  as  a  technical  term 
for  the  study  of  society,  without  admitting  it  into  general  use, 
were  it  not  that  in  other  studies  a  similar  shift  is  often  apparent. 

In  criticism,  for  example,  the  desire  to  relate  works  of  art  to 
the  society  in  which  they  were  produced  has  led  to  a  very 
similar  use.  From  Ruskin  and  Arnold  to  Eliot,  Read  and 
Leavis,  this  extension  of  a  critic’s  activities  in  the  judgment  of 
works  of  art  to  the  study  and  thence  the  judgment  of  ‘a  whole 
way  of  life’,  has  been  a  marked  element  of  the  English  tradition. 
These  critics,  and  others  like  them,  have  certainly  always  been 
concerned  with  the  arts,  and  beyond  them  with  ‘the  intellectual 
side  of  civilization’,  but  from  Ruskin’s  ideas  of  wealth  to  Eliot’s 
ideas  of  class  there  has  been  this  distinctive  tradition  of  influen¬ 
tial  social  thinking,  by  men  who  took  their  experience  of  the 
arts  as  a  starting  point.  And  the  key  word  in  these  inquiries, 
as  a  glance  merely  at  titles  will  confirm,  has  been  Culture. 

From  these  two  sources,  then,  the  use  of  culture  to  indicate  *a 
way  of  life’  is  passing  into  ordinary  speech.  But  there  is  yet 
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another  sense,  of  considerable  historical  importance,  which  is 
certainly  still  active  in  language.  It  is  a  sense  more  difficult 
to  define  than  any  other  that  has  been  noted,  but  it  may  be 
paraphrased  as  ‘a  standard  of  perfection’,  and  classified  as  a 
description  of  an  ideal  state  of  mind.  As  such,  it  is  perhaps 
necessarily  vague,  but  it  is  much  too  important  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  normal  association  with 
‘perfection’,  and  clearly  owes  much,  for  its  currency,  to  Arnold. 
There  is  a  quality  of  mind,  an  ideal  of  personality,  which  is  by 
its  nature  not  susceptible  to  definition,  but  which  is  claimed  as 
of  the  very  highest  value.  ‘Culture  is  what  is  left  when  all  the 
facts  you  have  learned  have  been  forgotten’;  it  may  perhaps 
be  recognized  there.  Culture  is  undogmadc,  seeketh  not  its 
own;  is  humane,  tolerant,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.  ‘A 
man  of  culture’,  in  this  sense,  is  recognizable  not  by  any  specific 
attributes,  but  by  certain  general  qualities  best  perceived  by 
others  of  the  same  kind.  The  use,  that  is  to  say,  is  difficult,  but 
it  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  Sensibility,  refinement,  good 
taste,  breeding:  all  are  its  adjutants.  When  one  recalls  the  other 
uses  in  general  currency,  and  their  likely  concomitance  with 
this,  the  complexity  of  the  general  idea  of  Culture  will  perhaps 
be  sufficiently  apparent. 

2.  In  attempting  to  define  culture  in  its  sense  of  ‘a  state  of 
mind’,  one  encountered  immediately  those  cross-currents  and 
deposits  of  emotional  association  which  further  complicate  the 
use  of  the  idea  and  the  word.  It  is  not  only  hostility,  as  ex-~ 
pressed  by  many  of  the  newspapers  and  by  the  classes  which 
they  represent.  For  these,  culture  is  affected,  pretentious, 
precious,  highbrow  —  the  flow  of  little  expletives  is  familiar 
enough.  The  pursuit  of  so-called  culture  is  mainly  by  so-called 
intellectuals;  hothouse  culture  is  at  best  a  kind  of  old-fashioned 
and  unsuccessful  entertainment. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  stocktaking  brevity  of  the  word  in  political 
discussion,  where  culture  appears  in  manifestoes  as  a  para¬ 
graph  at  the  end  of  the  Social  Services,  or  in  military  treaties 
as  one  of  the  saving  clauses  of  the  ‘arts  of  peace’.  In  verbal 
routines  of  this  kind,  culture  is  normally  a  ‘department’  of  what 
is  known  as  ‘leisure-time  activity’;  it  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the 
very  greatest  value  —  we  will  have  some  if  we  can  afford  it. 
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But  the  hostility  and  the  indifference  might  be  discounted 
(let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  although  it  is  worth  seeing  how 
the  death  came  about).  Yet  even  among  those  who  practise  in 
the  arts  or  in  education,  the  word,  culture,  has  often  a  tone  of 
embarrassed  parody.  Indeed,  to  use  it  seriously,  in  other  than  a 
professional  context,  is  often  to  convict  oneself  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  E.  M.  Forster’s  Leonard  Bast,  or  to  announce  that  one’s 
culture  is  a  matter  of  aspiration  rather  than  of  practice  (‘those 
who  have  it  do  not  talk  about  it’).  A  person  of  culture,  we  say,  is 
almost  current,  but  is  used  only  by  the  gently  senile  or  the 
seedily  genteel.  A  cultured  voice,  we  recognize,  is  the  desperate 
parenthesis  of  a  tiring  or  tiro  novelist.  A  man  of  zvide  culture  is 
journalese  for  a  public  man  who  reads  books. 

Abstraction,  snobbery  and  fear  are  facts,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  they  have  left  their  mark  on  this  difficult  idea  and  word. 
We  note  the  marks,  not  to  set  them  aside,  but  to  assemble  them, 
as  active  senses  of  culture,  along  with  the  more  formal  definitions. 
For  every  phase  of  the  word  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  idea. 

3.  The  history  of  a  word  is  in  the  series  of  meanings  which  a 
dictionary  defines;  the  relevance  of  a  word  is  in  common  lan¬ 
guage.  The  dictionary  indicates  a  contemporary  scheme  of  the 
past;  the  active  word,  in  speech  or  in  writing,  indicates  all  that 
has  become  present.  To  distinguish  the  interaction  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  tradidon  —  a  mode  of  history;  and  then  in  experience 
we  set  a  value  on  the  tradidon  —  a  mode  of  cridcism.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  process,  and  the  consequent  decisions,  are  then  the 
matter  of  action  in  society. 

The  history  of  the  word  culture  is  interesdng.  Its  normal 
primary  meaning,  since  medieval  dmes,  has  been  ‘culdvadon 
(of  the  land)’,  which  was  also  the  sense  of  its  French  and  Ladn 
antecedents.  From  about  1420,  it  was  widely  used  in  English 
in  this  direct  sense.  As  early  as  1483,  however,  it  was  being 
used,  figuratively,  to  mean  ‘worship’,  a  sense  in  which  it  was 
preceded  by  cult,  which,  in  a  weaker  sense,  we  sdll  have.  From 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  culture  was  extended  to  the  culti- 
vadon  of  both  plants  and  animals,  with  something  of  the  sense 
of  ‘breeding’.  It  was  then  further  extended  to  the  sphere  of 
human  development;  Sir  Thomas  More  has  a  phrase  ‘to  the 
culture  and  profit  of  their  mindes’,  and  Hobbes,  in  Leviathan 
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(II,  xxxi,  189),  writes  of  the  education  of  children  as  ‘a  Culture 
of  their  minds’.  Hobbes  also  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
‘physical  culture’,  to  describe  the  training  of  the  body.  These 
uses  persisted,  and  culture  was  recognized  as  a  figurative  term 
for  the  ‘refinement  of  mind,  faculties  and  manners’.  But  the 
reference  was  always  to  a  process,  never  to  an  achieved  state. 
Culture  was  the  act  of  training,  and  never  an  entity.  Thus 
Johnson,  in  Rasselas,  writes  of  a  person  that  ‘she  neglected  the 
culture  of  her  understanding’;  a  century  later  he  might  have 
written  that  ‘she  was  deficient  in  culture*. 

The  decisive  change  came  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Wordsworth,  writing  of  popular  education  in  The 
Excursion,  is  still  conscious  of  the  figurative  sense  of  the  word: 

. .  .  that  none 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained.  .  .  . 

But  in  The  Prelude  (XIII,  193-9,  *92-8, 1805),  while 

combating  the  argument  that  ‘love’  depends  on  ‘leisure’  and 
its  advantages,  Wordsworth  writes: 

Must  live  within  the  very  light  and  air 

Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art 

(Of  elegances  that  are  made  by  man  —  1805). 

True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than  death 
Salutes  the  Being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown. 

And  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 
(And  labour  in  excess  and  poverty  —  1805) 

From  day  to  day  preoccupy.  .  .  . 

This  use  of  culture,  it  seems  to  me,  is  genuinely  transitional.  It 
has  elements  of  the  old  sense  of  process,  but  it  can  be  read  also 
m  the  developed  nineteenth-century  sense  of  an  absolute.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be  (and  I  think  myself  that  it  b  the  first  signifi¬ 
cantly  modem  use),  the  development  of  culture  as  a  concept, 
the  idea  of  culture,  was  thereafter  rapid.  At  the  end  of  the 
development  b  Arnold,  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869):  ‘Culture, 
disinterestedly  seeking  in  its  aim  at  perfection  to  see  things  as 
they  really  arc.’  But  already,  before  Arnold,  the  word  was 
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commonly  used  in  this  sense.  It  is  used  in  1839,  by  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  in  his  Introduction  to  S.  T.  Coleridge’s  tract  j 
On  the  Constitution  of  Church  and  State;  it  is  frequently  used  by 
Newman  in  The  Idea  of  a  University  (1852).  Arnold,  one  might  ; 
say,  performed  the  final  act  of  abstraction;  in  earlier  uses, 
culture  was  commonly  defined  by  an  adjective,  moral,  for 
example,  or  intellectual;  Arnold  offered  the  thing  in  itself.  But 
whatever  the  exact  provenance,  the  decisive  change  is  clear;  j  ] 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  word  had  become  the  Idea.  1 

4.  The  study  of  the  development  of  a  word  is  necessarily 
schematic,  but  in  the  case  of  culture  it  provides  evidence  of  a  j 
kind  which  indicates  the  decisive  point  of  entry  for  analysis. 

The  word  which  had  indicated  a  process  of  training  within  a 
more  assured  society  became  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  = 
focus  of  a  deeply  significant  response  to  a  society  in  the  throes 
of  a  radical  and  painful  change.  The  idea  of  Culture,  it  seems  ' 
to  me,  is  best  studied  as  a  response  of  this  kind;  the  response 
of  certain  men,  attached  to  certain  values,  in  the  face  of  change 
and  the  consequences  of  change.  The  idea  of  Culture,  in  fact, 
is  an  aspect  of  that  larger  and  more  deeply  complex  response 
which  men  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  made 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  results. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  is  a  myth;  that  is  why  it  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  economic  and  social  changes  which  the  phrase  indi¬ 
cates  are  real  enough,  and  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  tendency  | 
to  play  down  their  importance  which  has  been  evident  in  the 
work  of  some  recent  historians.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
recognize  the  antecedents  of  the  changes  which  we  call  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  necessary  also,  and  particularly  to  the 
student  of  culture,  to  recognize  the  unevenness  of  the  growth  of 
industrialism  and  its  consequences  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  a  myth,  not  in  the  sense  that 
the  process  is  historically  untrue,  nor  in  the  sense  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is,  in 
the  general  consciousness,  *a  legend,  magnified  by  tradition,  and 
given  out  as  historical,  which  affects  the  origin  of  a  race’.  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  concept,  a  significant 
myth,  in  terms  of  which  we  have  come  to  understand  our 
origins  as  an  industrial  people. 
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In  this  understanding,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Culture 
has  played  a  vitally  important  part.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
this  development,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  is  in  itself  a 
part  of  history,  and  as  such  needs  constant  reference  to  the 
facts  of  social  development  as  a  whole;  and,  second,  because  it 
has  been  and  remains  an  important  formative  concept,  yet  one 
which  has  never  been  adequately  traced  or  valued.  We  are 
looking  back  into  history,  observing  tendencies  and  forces, 
discovering  theses  and  categories.  The  process  tends  always  to 
abstraction,  and  this,  within  its  limits,  is  a  proper  procedure. 
But  the  history  of  ideas  is  only  temporarily  a  special  study;  the 
danger,  for  the  critic,  is  that  he  will  fail  to  realize  sufficiently 
the  intimate  and  complex  relations  between  ideas  and  the 
other  products  of  man’s  life  in  society.  An  idea  can  be  assigned 
to  a  man  or  to  a  book,  and  the  history  of  ideas  to  a  series  of 
isolated  men  or  groups.  But  we  need  a  more  than  ordinary 
awareness  of  that  pressure  of  active  and  general  life  which  is 
misrepresented  entirely  by  description  as  ‘background*.  There 
are  no  backgrounds  in  society;  there  are  only  relations  of  acts 
and  forces.  The  idea  of  culture  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
process  of  independent  evolution;  it  is  shaped  and  at  times 
directed  by  the  total  environment  to  which  it  b  one  kind  of 
response. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  note  the  first  emphasb  of  the  idea 
in  Arnold;  nor  b  it  enough,  although  it  b  important,  to  go 
behind  Arnold  to  hb  immediate  precursors.  The  idea  of  culture 
is  a  focusing  of  a  number  of  particular  responses  to  change,  and 
what  b  now  required  is  an  analysis  of  these  responses,  in  terms 
of  the  chars  ^es  which  conditioned  them.  I  propose,  as  a  matter  of 
working  convenience,  three  heads  under  which  thb  analysis  may 
be  begun.  They  are,  first,  the  idea  of  a  standard  of  perfection, 
ground  for  ultimate  valuation;  second,  the  new  conceptions  of 
art,  and  of  the  artist,  and  the  consequent  re-definition  of  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society;  and,  third,  the  process  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  Cultivation  into  Culture,  with  reference  to  the 
changing  relations  between  social  classes.  I  propose  to  examine, 
under  these  three  heads,  what  may  properly  be  called  the  first 
phase:  the  emergence  of  these  issues  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  first  major  impact  of  industrialbm,  and  on 
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into  early  Victorian  England.  This  account  should  then  provide 
the  necessary  ground  for  the  subsequent  analysis  of  more 
developed  systems  of  ideas  in  this  held. 

(ii)  The  Standard  of  Perfection 

5.  One  of  the  needs  which  the  idea  of  Culture  was  to  supply 
may  be  seen  very  well  in  this  paragraph  from  the  beginning  of 
Newman’s  Discourse  V,  On  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University 
Education  (1852): 

It  were  well  if  the  English,  like  the  Greek  language, 
possessed  some  definite  word  to  express,  simply  and 
generally,  intellectual  proficiency  or  perfection,  such  as 
‘health’,  as  used  with  reference  to  the  animal  frame,  and 
‘virtue’,  with  reference  to  our  moral  nature.  I  am  not 
able  to  find  such  a  term;  —  talent,  ability,  genius,  belong 
distinctly  to  the  raw  material,  which  is  the  subject-matter, 
not  to  that  excellence  which  is  the  result  of  exercise  and 
training.  When  we  turn,  indeed,  to  the  particular  kinds  of 
intellectual  perfection,  words  are  forthcoming  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  as,  for  instance,  judgment,  taste,  and  skill;  yet  even 
these  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  powers  or  habits  bearing 
upon  practice  or  upon  art,  and  not  to  any  perfect  condition 
of  the  intellect,  considered  in  itself.  Wisdom,  again,  which 
is  a  more  comprehensive  word  than  any  other,  certainly 
has  a  direct  relation  to  conduct  and  to  human  life.  Know¬ 
ledge,  indeed,  and  Science  express  purely  intellectual  ideas, 
but  still  not  a  state  or  habit  of  the  intellect;  for  knowledge, 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  but  one  of  its  circumstances,  denot¬ 
ing  a  possession  or  a  faculty;  and  science  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  intellect,  instead  d 
belonging  at  present,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the  intellect 
itself.  The  consequence  is  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
many  words  are  necessary,  in  order,  first,  to  bring  out  and 
convey  what  surely  is  no  difficult  idea  in  itself  —  that  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  an  end;  next,  in  order  to 
recommend  what  surely  is  no  unreasonable  object;  and 
lastly,  to  describe  and  make  the  mind  realize  the  particular 
perfection  in  which  that  object  exists. 
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This  is  surely  a  remarkable  paragraph;  first,  for  the  characteris¬ 
tic  subtlety  of  Newman’s  analysis;  second,  for  its  clear  insight 
into  a  growing  need;  and  third,  strangely,  for  the  fact  that  New¬ 
man  did  not  meet  the  want  of  the  ‘definite  word’  with  culture, 
as  a  generation  later,  from  a  similar  analysis,  he  would  have 
seemed  certain  to  do.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  this  final 
point,  because  in  his  writings  on  university  education  Newman 
is  the  first  English  writer  to  use  the  word  culture  with  anything 
like  its  contemporary  frequency.  The  word  he  actually  suggests, 
with  some  hesitation,  is  philosophy,  but  this  b  less  important  than 
the  cue  he  undoubtedly  gave  to  Arnold. 

In  fact,  however,  Newman  himself  had  been  preceded.  His 
analysis  is  in  terms  of  ‘a  state  or  habit  of  the  intellect’,  a  ‘par¬ 
ticular  perfection’,  and  he  makes  the  express  analogy  with 
‘health’.  It  is  interesting  to  take  his  analysis  back  to  a  vital 
passage  in  Coleridge’s  fifth  chapter  in  the  tract  On  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  (1830): 

The  permanency  of  the  nation  .  .  .  and  its  progressiveness 
and  personal  freedom  . . .  depend  on  a  continuing  and  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization.  But  civilization  is  itself  but  a  mixed 
good,  if  not  far  more  a  corrupting  influence,  the  hectic  of 
disease,  not  the  bloom  of  health,  and  a  nation  so  distin¬ 
guished  more  fitly  to  be  called  a  varnished  than  a  polished 
people,  where  this  civilization  is  not  grounded  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  the  harmonious  development  of  those  qualities  and 
faculties  that  characterize  our  humanity. 

Here,  quite  obviously,  Coleridge  is  attempting  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  ‘health’  to  which  a  more  certain  appeal  may  be 
made  than  to  the  ‘mixed  good’  of  ‘civilization*.  He  finds  this 
standard  in  ‘cultivation’,  and  goes  on  to  use  ‘cultivation’  for 
the  first  time  to  denote  an  abstract  condition,  a  ‘state  or  habit*. 
He  ends  hb  dbcussion  of  the  function  of  the  National  Church 
with  these  words; 

And  of  especial  importance  b  it  to  the  objects  here  con¬ 
templated,  that  only  by  the  vital  warmth  diffused  by  these 
truths  throughout  the  many,  and  by  the  guiding  light 
from  the  philosophy,  which  b  the  basb  of  divinity,  possessed 
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by  the  few,  can  either  the  community  or  its  rulers  fully  ;; 
comprehend,  or  rightly  appreciate,  the  permanent  distinction^  i 
and  the  occasional  contrast  between  cultivation  and  civilization;  or  |  ‘ 

be  made  to  understand  this  most  valuable  of  the  lessons  |  ! 

taught  by  history,  and  exemplified  alike  in  her  oldest  and  ;  1 

her  most  recent  records  —  that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  < 
too  cultivated,  but  may  easily  become  an  over-civilized,  ! 
race.  j  ' 

‘The  permanent  distinction  and  the  occasional  contrast’;  and  ] 
Coleridge  has  already  spoken  of  cultivation  as  ‘the  ground,  the  , 
necessary  antecedent  condition,  of  both  .  .  .  permanency  and  j 
progressiveness’.  j 

His  analysis,  clearly,  has  wider  implications  than  Newman’s.  , 
In  Newman,  the  idea  is  of  ‘a  state  or  habit’  which  as  a  process 
of  perfection  is  an  end  in  itself.  For  Coleridge  the  process  is 
certainly  an  end,  but  he  is  much  more  explicit  about  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  human  activity.  For  he  sees  cultivation  as  the 
source  of  health  in  a  community,  the  guarantee  against 
‘corruption’.  | 

This  analysis  of  Coleridge’s  b  the  first  Idea  of  Culture,  in  its  [ 
modem  sense.  And  in  order  to  understand  it,  we  need  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  ‘corruption’  against  which  this  specific 
was  proposed.  It  is  both  Liberalism,  in  its  sense  of  a  habit  of 
mind,  and  Industrialism,  in  its  sense  of  the  reshaping  of  values 
consequent  upon  economic  and  social  change.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  ‘corruption’  is  conveniently  symbolized  by  Bentham; 
on  the  other,  by  the  developments  which  prompted  Coleridge’s 
famous  questions: 

Has  the  national  welfare,  have  the  weal  and  happiness  0- 
the  people,  advanced  with  the  increase  of  the  circumstan-  ' 
tial  prosperity?  Is  the  increasing  number  of  wealthy  indif 
viduals  that  which  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  wealth 
of  the  nation? 

{On  the  Constitution  of  Church  and  State,  p.  67) 

If  the  opposition  to  utilitarianism  gave  the  lead  to  Arnold,  it, 
and  these  more  direct  questions,  also  gave  the  lead  to  Ruskin. 
The  similar  questionings  of  Carlyle  were  yet  to  come. 
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The  utilitarian  calculus  could  only  be  set  aside  if  a  source  of 
independent  value  could  be  affirmed.  ‘Man’,  wrote  J.  S.  Mill, 
‘is  never  recognized  by  Beiitham  as  a  being  capable  of  pursuing 
spiritual  perfection  as  an  end.’  Man,  was,  of  course,  so  recog¬ 
nized  by  many,  but  it  was  Ck>leridge  who  first  attempted  to 
define,  in  terms  of  his  changing  society,  the  social  conditions  of 
such  a  pursuit.  His  characteristic  emphasis,  as  in  all  his  social 
writings,  is  on  institutions.  For  he  might  assign  the  promptings 
of  perfection  to  ‘the  cultivated  heart’,  and  so  apparently  to 
man’s  inward  consciousness,  but  his  sense  of  society  was  such 
that  he  perceived  the  need  for  an  agency  of  cultivation,  in  the 
form  of  a  social  institution.  Cultivation,  in  fact,  though  an 
inward  was  never  a  merely  individual  process.  And  hence 
cultivation  could  not  remain  merely  an  ideal  of  personality, 
but  must  be  re-defined  as  an  activity  on  which  society  as  a 
whole  depended.  In  these  circumstances,  cultivation,  or  cul¬ 
ture,  became  an  explicit  factor  in  society. 

The  vital  new  departure  was  the  distinction  between  Cultiva¬ 
tion  and  Civilization.  Its  immediate  provenance  was  clearly  a 
response  similar  to  tha  t  of  Wordsworth  (in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  1800): 

A  multitude  of  causes,  unknown  to  former  times,  are  now 
acting  with  a  combined  force  to  blunt  the  discriminating 
powers  of  the  mind,  and,  unfitting  it  for  all  voluntary 
exertion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  torpor. 
The  most  effective  of  these  causes  are  the  great  national 
events  which  are  daily  taking  place,  and  the  increasing 
accumulation  of  men  in  cities,  where  the  uniformity  of 
their  occupations  produces  a  craving  for  extraordinary 
incident  which  the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence 
hourly  gratifies. 

In  such  an  environment,  evidently,  cultivation  could  not  be 
taken  for  granted  as  a  process,  but  must  be  stated  as  an  abso¬ 
lute,  as  an  agreed  centre  for  defence.  Cultivation  was  isolated 
precisely  because  it  had  to  be  abstracted  from  one  way  of  life, 
by  way  of  preservation,  and  then  transmitted  and  extended  to 
another  and  (in  the  view  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth) 
inferior  way.  Against  materialism,  the  amassing  of  fortunes. 
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and  the  proposition  of  utility  as  the  source  of  value,  it  offered  a  i 
different  and  a  superior  order.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  an 
individual  standard,  but  Coleridge,  as  we  have  seen,  extended 
it  to  a  social  ideal.  In  this,  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  ideas 
of  Burke:  the  ideas  of  an  ‘organic  society’,  of  ‘tradition’,  and 
of  the  determination  of  values  ‘in  relation  to  the  historical 
community’.  These  were  the  conditions  of  continuity  in 
cultivation,  the  court  of  appeal  by  which  a  society  construing 
its  relationships  in  terms  of  the  cash-nexus  might  be  con¬ 
demned.  It  was  in  terms  of  these  values  that  cultivation  might 
be  taken  as  the  highest  observable  condition  of  society,  and  its 
‘permanent  distinction  and  occasional  contrast’  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  drawn.  The  process  of  cultivation  of  the  individual  was 
the  process  of  perfection;  and,  as  Burke  had  written,  ‘He  who 
gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue  willed  also  the 
necessary  means  of  its  perfection:  He  willed  therefore  the  state’. 

And  the  state,  historically  considered,  was  ‘a  partnership  in  all 
science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue 
and  in  all  perfection’.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Coleridge 
examined  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  proposed  the  endow¬ 
ment  within  it  of  a  class  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  cultivation.  In  the  face  of  the  disintegrating  process  of 
industrialism,  cultivation  had  now  more  than  ever  to  be 
socially  assured. 

We  shall  see  how  this  worked  itself  out  in  terms  of  actual 
class  relations,  and  the  origin,  in  Coleridge,  of  the  important 
idea  of  a  minority  dedicated  to  the  service  of  culture.  This  idea 
was  very  closely  linked,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of 
education,  and  b  to  be  considered  in  that  context.  The  same 
link,  of  course,  is  implicit  in  Newman;  it  is  in  the  writings  on 
education  that  Newman  finds  the  idea  of  culture  so  useful. 

6.  Newman’s  analysis  of  education  is  vitally  important  for 
an  imderstanding  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  I  wish  here 
to  show  only  the  explicit  relation  which  he  made  between  the 
idea  of  culture  and  the  idea  of  perfection.  Here  is  one  of  his 
central  statements: 

And  so,  as  regards  intellectual  culture,  I  am  far  from  deny-  ] 

ing  utility  in  this  large  sense  as  the  end  of  education,  when  1 
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I  lay  it  down,  that  the  culture  of  the  intellect  is  a  good  in 
itself  and  its  own  end  ...  As  the  body  may  be  sacrificed  to 
some  manual  or  other  toil  ...  so  may  the  intellect  be 
devoted  to  some  specific  profession;  and  I  do  not  call  this 
the  culture  of  the  intellect.  Again,  as  some  member  or 
organ  of  the  body  may  be  inordinately  used  and  developed, 
so  may  memory  or  imagination  or  the  reasoning  faculty; 
and  this  again  is  not  intellectual  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  body  may  be  tended,  cherished  and  exercised 
with  a  simple  view  to  its  general  health,  so  may  the  intellect 
also  be  generally  exercised  in  order  to  its  perfect  state;  and 
this  is  its  cultivation. 

( The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,  pp.  58-9) 

The  assumption  in  arguments  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  that  an 
ideal  perfection  exists,  as  an  obvious  end.  Newman  puts  this 
quite  clearly: 

There  is  a  physical  beauty  and  a  moral:  there  b  a  beauty 
of  person,  there  is  a  beauty  of  our  moral  being,  which  is 
natural  virtue;  and  in  like  manner  there  is  a  beauty,  there 
is  a  perfection,  of  the  intellect.  There  b  an  ideal  perfection 
in  these  various  subject-matters,  towards  which  individual 
instances  are  seen  to  rise,  and  which  are  the  standards  for 
all  instances  whatever. 

( The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,  p.  1 1 3) 

Thb  metaphysical  idea  of  the  absolute  standard  cannot,  of 
course,  be  explained  as  a  simple  reaction  to  a  society  in  which 
values  were  being  reconsidered  on  the  new  principle  of  utility. 
It  b,  rather,  the  assertion  of  a  much  older  tradition  against  the 
challenge  of  the  new.  But  what  b  important,  hbtorically,  b 
that  this  ideal  perfection  b  receiving  a  new  formulation.  Whereas 
its  traditional  sanction  had  been  religious,  its  definition  as  the 
nineteenth  century  goes  on  is  increasingly  in  terms  of  the  new 
concept  ‘culture’.  Arnold,  later,  was  to  make  a  fairly  clear 
substitution  of  Culture  for  Religion;  but  the  basb  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  had  been  laid  earlier,  and  particularly  by  Coleridge. 
One  would  not  expect  such  a  substitution  in  Newman;  indeed 
he  denounces  it  quite  plainly  as  a  heresy,  in  terms  which  might 
well  have  been  remembered  at  the  end  of  the  century: 
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Accordingly,  virtue  being  only  one  kind  of  beauty,  the  i 
principle  which  determines  what  is  virtuous  is,  not  con-  i  E 
science,  but  taste.  =  q 

{The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,  p.  192) 

The  whole  of  Discourse  VII  is  the  essential  religious  reply  to  I 
the  religion  of  Culture  which  later  developed.  Nevertheless,  f 
the  tide  was  running  against  Newman’s  reservation.  With  the  i 
definition  of  culture  in  terms  of  perfection,  and  then  with  the  q 
development  of  cultvire  from  a  process  to  an  idea,  from  an  ^ 
act  of  training  to  an  absolute  and  saving  condition,  the  oppor-  y 
tunity  for  the  substitution  was  made.  This  development,  to  j 
religious  men,  was  the  negative  consequence  of  the  new  idea. 

Its  positive  consequence,  in  general  history,  was  that  an  idea  0 
had  been  formulated  which  expressed  value  in  terms  inde-  ^ 
pendent  of  ‘civilization’,  and  hence,  in  a  period  of  radical 
change,  in  terms  independent  of  the  progress  of  society.  The  j 
standard  of  perfection  was  now  available,  not  merely  to  influ-  ?  t 
ence  society,  but  to  judge  it.  ;  ^ 

:  ^ 

(m)  The  ruw  concepts  of  Art,  and  the  artist,  and  of  their  relation  to  ^ 

society  ‘  ^ 

7.  The  idea  of  culture,  at  the  stage  which  we  have  been  ‘ 
considering,  had  not  yet  acquired  that  close  association  with  ' 
the  arts  which  has  since  been  characteristic  of  it.  Nevertheless,  * 
important  changes  had  been  taking  place  in  the  concept  of  art,  ;  ) 
and  in  the  idea  of  the  artist,  which  need  to  be  understood  if  the  1 
significance  of  the  later  association  is  to  be  realized.*  The  ;  ‘ 
characteristic  of  these  changes  was  an  increasing  consciousness  ^ 
of  the  special  nature  of  art-activity,  and  the  attribution  to  such  * 
activity  of  certain  special  qualities  of  mind.  These  develop-  ' 
ments  may  now  be  examined  more  directly.  ^ 

*  I  have  had  to  exclude  here,  for  reasons  of  space,  details  of  changes  in  the  sense  ( 

of  art,  artist,  and  genius-,  and  of  the  development  of  artistic,  artistical,  aesthetics, 
aesthete,  and  the  arts.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  changes  in 
attitude  without  this  evidence  from  language,  but  the  tendency  throughout  is  to  { 
distinction  and  dissociation  of  art  and  the  artist;  to  generalization  about  hitherto  , 
separate  arts;  and  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  art  as  a  ‘special  kind  of  sensibility*, 
rather  than  a  skill.  Art,  in  fact,  becomes  an  absolute  at  about  the  same  time,  a^  j 
in  much  the  same  terms,  as  Culture-,  and  in  general  the  decisive  period  of  change  in 
the  words  is  t.  1 780-1880.  ' 
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8.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1800),  marks  a  starting-point  by  contrast  with  subse¬ 
quent  ideas: 

Among  the  qualities  there  enumerated,  as  principally  con¬ 
ducing  to  form  a  Poet,  is  implied  nothing  differing  in  kind 
from  other  men,  but  only  in  degree. 

This  moderate  statement  was  to  receive  considerable  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  century  progressed;  indeed  the  conditions  for  its 
amendment  were  already  laid  down  when  Wordsworth  wrote. 
What  came  to  be  stressed,  in  the  new  ethos,  was  precisely  the 
difference  of  the  artist,  in  kind,  from  other  men. 

This  development  has  many  sources,  but  the  first  that  claims 
our  attention  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  artist’s  differ¬ 
ence  in  kind  could  not  have  been  stressed  in  the  way  it  was  if  it 
had  not  rested  on  the  doctrine  of  ‘the  superior  reality  of  art’. 
It  is  customary  to  attribute  this  doctrine  to  the  rise  of  Roman¬ 
ticism,  but  in  fact  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  Classicism,  as  that 
category  is  normally  defined.  The  confusion  of  the  Roman¬ 
ticism-Classicism  controversy  rests  largely  upon  a  confusion 
about  the  nature  of  ‘imitation’.  It  is  easy  to  reject  ‘imitation’ 
as  the  basis  of  art  if  it  is  imderstood  as  ‘imitation  of  works 
already  done’,  that  is  to  say  ‘conformity  to  a  set  of  rules’.  This 
was  the  normal  Romantic  interpretation  of  Classicism,  and  was 
the  basis  of  the  opposition  between  ‘genius’  and  ‘study’.  But 
where,  as  in  many  classicist  writers,  ‘imitation’  was  defined  as 
‘imitation  of  the  universal  reality’,  so  that  the  artist’s  precepts 
are  not  so  much  previous  works  of  art  as  the  ‘universals’,  or 
permanent  realities,  defined  by  Aristotle,  the  case  is  evidently 
altered.  A  ‘romantic’  critic  like  Ruskin,  for  example,  bases  his 
whole  theory  of  art  on  just  such  a  ‘classicist’  doctrine. 

The  tendency  of  Romanticism,  it  is  true,  b  a  vehement 
rejection  of  dogmas  of  method  in  art:  ‘modem  writers  have  a 
choice  to  make  .  .  .  they  may  soar  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  or 
move  in  the  soft  fetters  of  easy  imitation’  (Young,  Conjectures  on 
Original  Composition).  But  thb  rejection  was  accompanied  by 
the  claim  that  through  the  exercise  of ‘spontaneity’  and  ‘natural 
genius’,  the  artist  would  in  fact  ‘read  the  open  secret  of  the 
universe’  (Carlyle),  that  b  to  say  would  be  able  to  represent 
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the  ‘superior  reality’.  The  perception  of  ultimate  truth  which  f 
Plato  had  reserved  to  philosophers  was  thus  extended  to 
artists.  This  function  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  ‘master 
faculty’,  imagination.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  ‘the  genius’,  the 
autonomous  creative  artist,  and  of  ‘the  superior  reality  of  art’, 
the  penetration  to  a  sphere  of ‘universal  truth’,  were  in  practice 
two  sides  of  the  same  claim.  ' 

The  claim  was  reinforced  by  the  teachings  of  idealist  philo¬ 
sophy.  Coleridge’s  theory  of  Imagination  is  a  special  case, 
requiring  specific  study,  but  its  nature  is  entirely  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  these  claims  for  art.  He  had  argued: 

the  necessity  of  a  general  revolution  in  the  modes  of 
developing  and  disciplining  the  human  mind  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  life  and  intelligence  ...  for  the  philosophy  of 
mechanism  which,  in  everything  that  is  most  worthy  of  the 
human  intellect,  strikes  Death. 

{Letters^  II,  649) 

Artists,  in  this  mood,  came  to  see  themselves  as  agents  of  the 
‘revolution  for  life’,  in  their  capacity  as  bearers  of  the  ‘creative 
imagination’.  Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
idea  of  Culture;  it  was  on  this  basis  that  the  association  of  the 
idea  with  the  practice  of  the  arts  was  to  be  made.  For  here,  in 
the  work  of  the  artist,  was  a  practicable  mode  of  access  to  that 
ideal  of  perfection  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  defence  against 
the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  age. 

The  artist,  then,  was  a  being  devoted  to  the  high  calling  d 
‘revelation’.  He  was  a  special  kind  of  being;  imagination  was 
his  genius.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  earliest  formula¬ 
tions  of  this  idea,  ‘genius’  was  often  opposed  to  ‘art’.  Young, 
in  the  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition  (1759),  wrote: 

An  original  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature;  it 
rises  spontaneously  from  the  vital  root  of  genius;  it  grows, 
it  is  not  made;  imitations  are  often  a  sort  of  manufacture, 
wrought  up  by  those  mechanics,  art  and  labour,  out  of 
pre-existent  materials  not  their  own. 

It  b  interesting  to  set  thb  beside  three  lines  of  Wordsworth: 
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And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould 
But  from  its  own  divine  vitality. 

This  is  the  typical  rejection  of  ‘the  set  of  rules’,  but  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  lines  come  from  that  sonnet  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  sour  note  against  ‘artistical’,  which  had  better,  he  asserted, 
be  written  ‘artificial’.  Art^  indeed,  in  the  sense  of  a  traditional 
skill,  was  generally  rejected;  it  was  a  mere  fetter  on  ‘original 
genius’.  The  characteristic  mode  of  operation  of  the  latter  was 
an  ‘artless  spontaneity’. 

Here  is  one  of  the  crucial  phases  in  the  change  in  the  concept 
of  art.  Art  as  a  specific  skill  was  being  replaced  by  Art  as  the 
‘sphere  of  imaginative  truth’.  As  Wordsworth  again  had 
written: 


High  b  our  calling,  Friend,  Creative  Art, 

Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart 
Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned  —  to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whbpers  of  the  lonely  Muse 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 

These  are  the  lines  to  the  painter  Haydon,  in  March  1815. 
They  are  very  significant,  because  they  mark  the  fusing  into 
the  common  ‘sphere  of  imaginative  truth’  of  the  two  separate 
ortr,  or  skills,  of  poetry  and  painting. 

It  b  evident  how  these  various  developments  laid  the  basb 
for  the  increasing  belief  in  the  artist  as  a  special  kind  of  person. 
One  can  see  the  result  in  these  lines  of  Shelley’s: 

On  a  Poet’s  lips  1  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  hb  breathing  kept; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses 

But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought’s  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom. 
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Nor  heed  nor  see  I  y 

What  things  they  be,  ^  *  f 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man 
Nurslings  of  immortality. 

{Prometheus  Unbound) 

What  we  have  here  is,  first,  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘superior 
reality’,  and,  second,  the  idea  of  the  Poet  in  his  characteristic 
degree  of  separation  from  ‘mortal’  concerns.  We  have  also 
something  else,  which  was  present  also  in  Wordsworth’s  lines 
to  Haydon;  the  idea  of  the  artist  as  a  romantic  figure,  as  hero. 

A  comment  of  L.  L.  Schiicking,  in  The  Sociology  of  Literary  Taste, 
is  relevant  here: 

It  is  particularly  instructive  [he  writes]  to  see  how  late  the 
artist  is  in  appearing  in  literature  as  an  attractive  figure. 

The  hero  in  the  romances  of  earlier  centuries  is  a  knight, 
a  prince,  a  cavalier,  an  officer;  sometimes  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  clergyman.  A  hundred  years  later  all  this  was 
changed.  Interest  centred  for  the  first  time  in  the  artist. . . 

He  was  almost  a  higher  type  of  human  being. 

However  this  may  be  historically,  it  is  certain  that  since  the 
nineteenth  century  the  figure  of  the  artist  as  hero  has  become 
commonplace  (particularly  in  works  of  art).  Heroically  fashioned 
.  .  .  while  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert.  Carlyle,  when  he 
came  to  number  his  heroes,  wrote  eloquently  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  man  of  letters  as  hero.  And  in  Carlyle’s  account,  as  in 
Wordsworth’s,  we  are  reminded  of  yet  another  reason  for  the 
new  attitude,  the  artist’s  intuition  that  in  the  newly  evolving 
society  he  had  no  place: 

Whence  he  came,  whither  he  is  bound,  by  what  ways  he 
arrived,  by  what  he  may  be  furthered  on  his  course,  no 
one  asks.  He  is  an  accident  in  society.  He  wanders  like  a 
wild  Ishmaelite,  in  a  world  of  which  he  is  as  the  spiritual 
light,  either  the  guidance  or  the  misguidance. 

{On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History',  Lecture 
V,  Everyman,  p.  388) 
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And  so  again,  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  idea  of  Culture,  we 
find  this  extended  into  a  symptom  of  a  more  general  disorder. 

Complaint  is  of\en  made,  in  these  times,  of  what  we  call 
the  disorganized  condition  of  society:  how  ill  many 
arranged  forces  of  society  fulfil  their  work;  how  many 
pKjwerful  forces  are  seen  working  in  a  wasteful,  chaotic, 
altogether  unarranged  manner.  It  is  too  just  a  complaint, 
as  we  all  know.  But  perhaps,  if  we  look  at  this  of  Books 
and  the  Writers  of  Books,  we  shall  find  here,  as  it  were,  the 
summary  of  all  other  disorganization;  —  a  sort  of  heart, 
from  which,  and  to  which,  all  other  confusion  circulates 
in  the  world  .  .  .  That  a  wise  great  Johnson,  a  Bums,  a 
Rousseau,  should  be  taken  for  some  idle  nondescript,  extant 
in  the  world  to  amuse  idleness,  and  have  a  few  coins  and 
applause  thrown  in,  that  he  might  live  thereby;  this  per¬ 
haps,  as  before  hinted,  will  one  day  seem  a  still  absurder 
phasis  of  things.  Meanwhile,  since  it  is  the  spiritual  always 
that  determines  the  material,  this  same  Man-of-Letters 
Hero  must  be  regarded  as  our  most  important  modem 
person.  He,  such  as  he  may  be,  is  the  soul  of  all.  What  he 
teaches,  the  whole  world  will  do  and  make.  The  world’s 
manner  of  dealing  with  him  is  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  world’s  general  position. 

{On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History’,  Lecture 
V,  Everyman,  p.  387) 

The  artist,  that  is  to  say,  was  important  because  his  genius  gave 
access  to  the  ‘superior  reality’  and  hence  to  ‘spiritual  light’. 
This  was  his  heroic  calling,  but  he  was  Hero  because  he  was 
also  victim;  the  nature  of  his  genius,  in  the  rapidly  changing 
society,  could  not  easily  be  found  a  place.  He  was  the  light  by 
which  men  ordered  their  ways,  the  ‘unacknowledged  legislator’, 
but  he  appeared  as  a  mere  ‘accident  in  society’.  Shelley  spoke 
for  others  than  himself  when  he  wondered  how  ‘one  of  so  weak 
and  sensitive  a  nature  as  mine  can  run  further  the  gauntlet 
through  this  hellish  society  of  men’.  The  height  of  the  artist’s 
claim  was  also  the  height  of  his  despair.  He  had  defined  his 
calling,  but  even  in  his  confidence  he  was  conscious  of  the  need 
for  a  new  definition  of  his  place  in  society. 
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9.  The  place  of  the  artist  in  society  was  in  fact  at  this  time 
evidently  changing.  And  one  is  faced  with  one  of  the  recurrent 
problems  of  interpretation,  whether  the  changes  in  society 
produced  the  new  idea  of  the  artist,  or  whether  the  idea  forced 
the  actual  changes.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  relate  the  new  ideas 
of  art  and  the  artist  solely  to  a  larger  system  of  ideas  —  the 
general  body  of  European  Romanticism;  to  point  out  their 
relation  to  similar  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Goethe,  of  Schiller, 
of  Rousseau,  and  of  Chateaubriand.  The  idea  of  the  artist  as 
a  special  kind  of  person,  and  of  the  ‘wild’  genius,  could  be 
taken  back  as  far  as  the  Socratic  definition  of  a  poet  in  Plato’s 
Ion.  The  idea  of  the  ‘superior  reality’  could  also  be  taken  back 
to  Plato,  and  then,  within  the  period,  related  to  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  its  English  dilution  through  Coleridge  and  Car¬ 
lyle.  These  relations  are  important,  but  they  can  never  be 
made  a  substitute  for  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  ideas  were  applied,  nor  can  the  ideas  alone  explain  the 
consequences  of  the  new  relations,  which  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  constitute  their  most  important  aspect. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  as  individuals^  the  artists  themselves, 
in  different  ways  and  degrees,  responded  directly  to  the  general 
movement  of  society,  and  defined  attitudes  towards  it  which 
are  not  necessarily  their  attitudes  as  artists,  but  are  primarily 
their  attitudes  as  members  of  society.  The  responses  are  often 
closely  linked.  Young’s  definition  of ‘an  original’,  for  example, 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  is  certainly  a  statement  of 
literary  theory,  but  it  is  quite  clearly  made  in  terms  of  a 
general  movement  of  feeling  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
‘It  grows,  it  is  not  made’:  is  not  this  the  whole  tenour  of  Burke? 
And  the  definition  of  imitation  as  ‘a  sort  of  manufacture,  wrought 
up  by  those  mechanics,  art  and  labour,  out  of  pre-existent  materials 
not  their  own':  is  not  this,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  state¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  new  processes  of  industrial  production 
which  were  about  to  transform  society?  It  was  from  thk 
movement  of  feeling  that  the  opposition  between  ‘inward 
values’  and  the  ‘machinery’  of  society,  first  made  explicit  by 
Carlyle  in  1829,  and  later  widely  publicized  by  Arnold, 
clearly  stemmed.  This  is  only  to  say  what  one  should  expect: 
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that  the  movements  in  literary  theory  were  part  of  the  general 
movement  of  thought  in  the  changing  society. 

Moreover,  from  Blake  and  Wordsworth  to  Shelley,  Byron 
and  Keats,  the  poets  who  lived  through  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  registered  on  their  senses  ‘the  catastrophic  dislocation  of 
the  lives  of  the  common  people’.  Politically,  they  divided;  but 
all  were  shaped  by  the  impact  of  the  general  suffering  of  their 
times.  It  was  not  only  artists  who  felt  that  ‘man  was  no  longer 
at  home  in  the  society  he  had  shaped’,  and  it  was  not  only  from 
their  experience  as  artists  that  they  drew  the  characteristic 
figures  of  the  exile,  the  guilty  wanderer,  the  solitary,  and  the 
remote,  proud  individual.  In  the  years  following  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  one  did  not  have  to  be  an  artist  to  feel  that  society  was 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  individual  desires. 

The  pattern  of  hunger  and  suffering  was  not  background, 
but  the  mould  in  which  general  experience  was  cast.  One  does 
well  to  remember  this  in  turning  to  consider  those  factors  which 
affected  artists  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their  arts. 

Artists  had  often  expressed,  before  this  time,  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  ‘public’,  but  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  this  feeling  became  acute  and  general.  One  finds  it  in 
Keats:  ‘I  have  not  the  slightest  feel  of  humility  towards  the 
Public’;  in  Shelley:  ‘Accept  no  counsel  from  the  simple-minded. 
Time  reverses  the  j udgment  of  the  foolish  crowd .  Contemporary 
criticism  is  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the  folly  with  which 
genius  has  to  wrestle’;  in  Wordsworth:  ‘Away  then  with  the 
senseless  iteration  of  the  word  popular  applied  to  new  works  of 
poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  in  this  first  of  the 
fine  arts  but  that  all  men  should  run  after  its  productions,  as  if 
urged  by  an  appetite,  or  constrained  by  a  spell.’  These  views 
were  of  course  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘autonomous 
genius’,  but  they  were  also  affected  by  actual  changes  in  the 
nature  of  ‘the  public’.  The  eighteenth  century  had  brought 
about  the  growth  of  a  large  new  middle-class  reading  public, 
and  the  system  of  patronage  had  passed  into  subscription¬ 
publishing  and  thence  into  general  commercial  publishing  of 
the  modern  kind.  These  developments  affected  writers  in 
several  ways;  first,  in  an  advance  in  ‘independence’  and  in 
social  status;  and  second,  in  the  institution  of  ‘the  market’  as 
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the  type  of  a  writer’s  actual  relations  with  society.  Under 
patronage,  the  artist  had  at  least  a  direct  relationship  with  an 
immediate  circle  of  readers,  from  whom,  whether  prudentially 
or  willingly,  as  mark  or  as  matter  of  respect,  he  was  accustomed 
to  accept  and  at  times  to  act  on  criticism.  It  is  possible  to  argue 
that  this  system  gave  the  artist  a  more  relevant  freedom  than 
that  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  that  it  ensured  the  direct 
relation  of  art  with  at  least  some  part  of  society,  so  that  the 
sense  of  ‘belonging’  gave  more  than  was  taken  away  by  the 
subsequent  market  obligation  ‘to  please’.  However  this  may 
be,  the  change  was  certainly  felt,  and  the  proclamation  of 
autonomy  seemed  a  necessary  defence.  Wordsworth  wrote  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads: 

Such  faulty  expressions,  were  I  convinced  they  were  faulty 
at  present,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
so,  I  would  willingly  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  correct. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  make  these  alterations  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  certain  classes  of 
men;  for  where  the  understanding  of  an  author  is  not  con¬ 
vinced,  or  his  feelings  altered,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
great  injury  to  himself;  for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay 
and  support. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could 
have  been  said.  As  Wordsworth  wrote  again: 

Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who  can  believe  that 
there  is  anything  of  divine  infallibility  in  the  clamour  of 
that  small  though  loud  portion  of  the  community,  ever 
governed  by  factitious  influence,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  PUBUC,  passes  itself  upon  the  unthinking,  for  the 
PEOPLE.  Towards  the  Public,  the  Writer  hopes  that  he 
feels  as  much  deference  as  it  is  entitled  to;  but  to  the 
People,  philosophically  characterized,  and  to  the  embodied 
spirit  of  their  knowledge  ...  his  devout  respect,  his 
reverence,  is  due. 

(Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Preface,  1815) 

This  conception  of  the  People  is,  of  course,  in  terms  of  social 
theory,  pure  Burke.  And  the  relation  provides  us  witH  one  more 
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strand  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Culture.  The  artist 
could  proclaim  that  ‘his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and  support’, 
but  his  confidence  was  greatly  increased  if  he  felt  that  his  final 
appeal  was  to  ‘the  embodied  spirit ...  of  the  People’,  that  is  to 
say  to  an  Idea,  an  Ideal  Reader,  a  standard  that  might  be  set 
above  the  ‘clamour’  of  his  actual  relations  with  society.  ‘The 
embodied  spirit’,  in  fact,  was  a  very  welcome  alternative  to 
the  market.  For  the  free  play  of  genius  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  consort  with  the  free  play  of  the  market,  although, 
ironically  enough,  very  much  the  same  forces  had  produced 
both.  Adam  Smith  had  written: 

In  opulent  and  commercial  societies  to  think  or  to  reason 
comes  to  be,  like  every  other  employment,  a  particular 
business,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  very  few  people,  who 
furnish  the  public  with  all  the  thought  and  reason  possessed 
by  the  vast  multitudes  that  labour. 

(Quoted  Klin  gender:  Art  and  the  Industrial  Revolution) 

The  artist,  similarly,  had  become  a  specialist,  in  the  general 
emphasis  of  the  process  of  division  of  labour  which  the  new 
industrial  system  required.  His  work,  as  Adam  Smith  had  said 
of  knowledge,  was  ‘purchased,  in  the  same  manner  as  shoes 
or  stockings,  from  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  up  and 
prepare  for  the  market  that  particular  species  of  goods.’  This 
was  not  the  intention,  but  it  was  the  result.  And  so,  as  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  commented  in  the  1820s: 

It  is  a  vile  evil  that  literature  is  become  so  much  of  a  trade 
all  over  Europe.  Nothing  has  gone  so  far  to  nurture  a 
corrupt  taste,  and  to  give  the  unintellectual  power  over 
the  intellectual.  Merit  is  now  universally  esteemed  by  the 
multitude  of  readers  that  an  author  can  attract.  .  .  .  Will 
the  uncultivated  mind  admire  what  delights  the  cultivated? 

(Quoted  Q.  D.  Leavis,  Fiction  and  the  Reading  Public) 

The  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated',  there  was  the  new  issue. 
The  artist  might  feel  with  Carlyle: 

Never,  till  about  a  himdred  years  ago,  was  there  seen  any 
figure  of  a  Great  Soul  living  apart  in  that  anomalous 
manner;  endeavouring  to  speak  forth  the  inspiration  that 
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was  in  him  by  Printed  Books,  and  find  place  and  subsis¬ 
tence  by  what  the  world  would  please  to  give  him  for 
doing  that.  Much  had  been  sold  and  bought,  and  left  to 
make  its  own  bargain  in  the  marketplace;  but  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  a  Heroic  Soul  never  till  then,  in  that  naked 
manner. 

{On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  p.  383) 

Thb  was  the  background  of  complaint,  but  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  to  be  worked  out  were  those  used  by  Tom  Moore  to 
Wordsworth  in  1834.  He  spoke  of  the  ‘lowering  of  standard 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  extending  of  the  circle  of 
judges;  from  letting  the  mob  in  to  vote,  particularly  at  a  period 
when  the  market  is  such  an  object  to  authors’  (quoted  Q.  D. 
Leavis,  Fiction  and  the  Reading  Public),  He  drew  the  distinction 
between  ‘the  cultivated  few’  and  ‘the  mob’,  and  then  in  1837 
invented  the  significant  new  term  for  the  latter,  ‘the  masses’. 
From  the  difficulties  of  their  own  position,  in  fact,  many  artists 
were  being  driven  towards  the  idea  of  Culture;  and  this  had 
now  to  be  defined  in  social  terms,  in  terms  of  the  relations 
between  classes. 

(iv)  Culture  and  Classes 

10.  Coleridge,  in  defining  Cultivation  as  the  standard  of 
health  in  society,  defined  also  the  idea  of  a  minority  to  whom 
the  business  of  Cultivation  must  be  primarily  assigned.  This 
minority  was  the  Clerisy,  or  national  Church,  which  ‘in  its 
primary  acceptation  and  original  intention,  comprehended  the 
learned  of  all  denominations;  the  sages  and  professors  of ...  all 
the  so-called  liberal  arts  and  sciences’  {On  the  Constitution  of 
Church  and  State,  p.  49).  These  were  the  third  estate  of  the  realm. 

Now  as  in  the  first  estate  {landowners)  the  permanency  of 
the  nation  was  provided  for;  and  in  the  second  estate 
{merchants  and  manufacturers)  its  progressiveness  and  personal 
freedom;  while  in  the  king  the  cohesion  by  interdepen¬ 
dence;  and  the  unity  of  the  country,  were  established; 
there  remains  for  the  third  estate  only  that  interest  which 
is  the  ground,  the  necessary  antecedent  condition,  of  both 
the  former.  {On  the  Constitution  of  Church  and  State,  p.  46) 
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The  maintenance  of  the  Clerisy,  whose  business  was  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  was  to  be  assured  by  a  specifically  reserved  portion  of  the 
national  wealth,  which  Coleridge  calls  ‘the  Nationalty’.  This 
would  be  its  Establishment,  as  a  National  Church;  but  the 
Church  was  not  to  be  understood  as  merely  the  ‘Church  of 
Christ’,  for  this  would  ‘reduce  the  Church  to  a  religion’,  and 
thence  to  a  mere  sect.  Theology  would  give  ‘the  circulating 
sap  and  life’,  but  the  object  of  the  class  was  general  cultivation. 

This  idea  of  a  special  cultivated  and  cultivating  class  was  to 
be  taken  up,  in  a  slightly  different  context,  by  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
spoke  of  writers  as  ‘the  real  working  effective  Church ‘of  a 
modem  country’,  and  urged  the  need  for  an  organic  Literary 
Class.  He  doubted  the  best  arrangement  of  this,  ‘but  if  you 
ask.  Which  is  the  worst?  I  answer;  This  which  we  now  have, 
that  Chaos  should  sit  umpire  in  it;  this  is  the  worst’  (On  Heroes ^ 
Hero-Worships  and  the  Heroic  in  History  ^  p.  394).  It  is  not  a  question 
of  ‘money-furtherances’,  of  securing  to  the  artist  a  living: 


The  result  to  individual  Men  of  Letters  is  not  the  momen¬ 
tous  one;  they  are  but  individuals,  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  great  body;  they  can  stmggle  on,  and  live  or  else 
die,  as  they  have  been  wont.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the 
whole  society,  whether  it  will  set  its  light  on  high  places, 
to  walk  thereby  ...  I  call  this  anomaly  of  a  disorganic 
Literary  Class  the  heart  of  all  other  anomalies,  at  once 
product  and  parent. 

(On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  p.  396) 

These  ideas,  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  are  deeply  significant 
of  the  situation  in  the  new  society.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very 
significant  that  even  Coleridge  did  not  see  in  any  existing  class 
the  capacity  for  maintaining  and  extending  culture.  The 
landed  classes  might  provide  permanence,  but  they  could  not 
provide  this.  As  for  the  new  middle  class,  as  Mr.  G.  M.  Young 
has  written,  ‘The  English  bourgeoisie  had  never  been  isolated 
long  enough  to  frame,  except  in  the  spheres  of  comfort  and 
carnal  morality,  ideals  and  standards  of  its  own’  {Portrait  of  an 
Age,  p.  85).  The  demand,  then,  is  for  an  endowed  ilite\  and 
nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  disintegration  of 
traditional  society.  We  were  not  yet  to  hear  of  an  intelligentsia. 
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which  as  a  word  did  not  appear  in  English  till  1914,  but  the 
idea  of  ‘an  intellectual’  had  appeared  in  1813,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  ‘a  genius’  and  ‘artist’  in  the  new  sense.  The  word 
from  the  beginning  had  a  derogatory  tone,  like  the  later  ‘high¬ 
brow’,  which  was  imported  from  the  U.S.A.  in  the  early  years 
of  oiir  own  century.  The  uneasiness  is  quite  understandable, 
because  it  reflects  the  uneasiness  of  the  rest  of  society  at  certain 
qualities  being  set  aside  as  the  prerogative  of  a  distinct  class;  a 
class,  moreover,  for  which,  in  spite  of  Coleridge,  no  clear 
economic  basis  could  be  perceived.  In  view  of  the  subsequent 
importance  of  the  idea  of  an  elite  in  the  general  Idea  of 
Culture,  these  circumstances  of  its  immediate  origin  deserve 
pondering. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  idea  of  Culture  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  changing  relations  between  classes.  At  the  time  when 
Coleridge  and  Newman  were  writing,  the  industrial  working 
class  was  beginning  to  be  felt  as  an  organized  force.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  existence  of  this  force  was  beginning 
to  affect  questions  of  education.  It  had,  indeed,  already  offered 
a  token  in  the  flourishing  Mechanics’  Institutes.  Reactions  to 
this  development  were  various.  Macaulay,  for  example,  argued 
that  the  ‘ignorance’  of  ‘the  common  people’  was  a  danger  to 
property,  and  that  therefore  their  education  was  necessary. 
Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  any  argument  for  educa¬ 
tion  on  grounds  of  mere  expediency:  ‘as  if . . .  the  first  function 
[of]  a  government  were  not ...  to  impart  the  gift  of  thinking’. 
The  issue  is  very  clearly  put  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  his  address 
to  the  Manchester,  Ancoats  and  Salford  Working  Men’s 
College  in  1859: 

Now  while  we  were  thinking  about  these  things,  and  think¬ 
ing  earnestly  about  them,  there  came  that  awful  year  1848, 
which  I  shall  always  look  upon  as  one  of  the  great  epochs 
of  history  ...  I  do  say  that  when  I  think  how  it  has  affected 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  people  of  England;  yes,  of 
all  classes  of  Englishmen  ...  I  hear  one  intelligent  man  and 
another  confessing:  ‘Ten  years  ago  we  thought  differently. 
But  all  of  us  have  acquired,  since  that  time,  a  new  sense 
of  our  relation  to  the  working-class’  ...  It  did  cause  us  to 
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fear,  I  own;  but  it  was  not  fear  for  our  property  and  posi¬ 
tion;  it  was  the  fear  that  we  were  not  discharging  the 
responsibilities,  greater  than  those  which  rank  or  property 
imposes,  that  our  education  laid  upon  us  ...  We  believed 
and  felt  that  unless  the  classes  in  this  coimtry  which  had 
received  any  degree  of  knowledge  more  than  their  fellows 
were  willing  to  share  it  with  their  fellows,  to  regard  it  as 
precious  because  it  bound  them  to  their  fellows,  England 
would  fall  first  under  an  anarchy,  and  then  under  a 
despotism.  .  .  . 

Maurice  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutes,  evening 
classes,  etc.,  through  which  education  might  be  shared,  and 
adds  significantly: 

. .  .What  we  wanted,  if  possible,  was  to  make  our  teaching  a 
bond  of  intercourse  with  the  men  whom  we  taught.  How 
that  could  be,  we  might  never  have  found  out.  But  the 
working  men  themselves  had  found  it  out.  We  heard  in 
1853  that  the  people  of  Sheffield  had  founded  a  People’s 
College.  The  news  seemed  to  us  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
education.  We  had  belonged  to  Colleges.  They  had  not 
merely  given  us  a  certain  amount  of  indoctrination  in 
certain  subjects;  they  had  not  merely  prepared  us  for  our 
particular  professions;  they  had  borne  witness  of  a  culture 
which  is  the  highest  of  all  culture.  .  .  . 

(Quoted  in  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere; 

Sadler  (1908,  pp.  38-9)) 

The  imfxjrtance  of  this  speech  of  Maurice’s  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
stressed;  for  in  it,  after  a  very  clear  diagnosis  of  reactions  to 
rising  working-class  power,  he  proposes,  as  an  alternative  to 
‘anarchy’,  not  merely  education,  but  Culture,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  ‘beyond  subjects’.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
Arnold  hardly  needs  comment. 

Maurice,  of  course,  was  speaking  as  a  conscious  ally  of  the 
new  forces.  But  by  many  who  were  not  allies,  the  type  of 
education  which  the  working-class  was  evolving  for  itself,  in 
response  to  the  pressures  of  an  industrial  society,  was  distrusted. 
It  was  distrusted  because  of  its  ‘mechanical  nature’,  because 
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of  its  technological  and  vocational  bias,  and  because  of  its  | 
appearance  of  miscellaneity  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  general  | 
idea.  The  great  religious  controversy  over  education,  as  a  [ 
whole,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  sectarian  passions;  it  is  also,  and  I 
particularly  in  Coleridge  and  Newman,  the  response  to  the  felt  ' 
danger  of  the  lack  of  ‘a  humane  ideal*  in  the  new  education  of  I 
the  people.  The  idea  of  Culture  was,  among  other  things,  the  I 
way  in  which  this  response  was  formulated  and  expressed.  In  a 
society  characterized  by  rapidly  changing  class-relations,  in  ; 
which  change  could  by  no  means  be  separated  from  violence, 
and  complicated  further  by  the  expansion  of  new  economic  j 
techniques  and  of  ways  of  thinking  which  these  techniques  | 
engendered,  the  idea  of  ‘a  spiritual  centre’,  an  agreed  Culture  \ 
towards  which  the  processes  of  education  and  cultivation  might  | 
be  directed,  was  seen  by  minds  of  the  character  of  Coleridge  [ 
and  Newman  as  vital.  The  Idea  of  Cultiire,  with  its  elements 
of  continuity  and  of  the  search  for  perfection,  received  the  * 
necessary  stress.*  i 

^  This  article  is  a  shortened  version  of  the  Introduction  to  a  book  of  the  same  [ 
title,  now  in  preparation.  The  book  will  deal  with  theories  and  ideas  ot  ctilture 
that  have  bera  put  forward  in  England  since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  is  {’ 
argued  that  in  an  industrial  society  the  problem  became  essentially  new,  both  in  | 
content  and  in  expresuon;  and  the  consequent  revaluation  of  the  relevant  work  of  j 
Arnold,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Eliot,  Read,  the  E^Iish  Marxists,  and  some  others,  diffen  j 
from  the  traditional  estimate.  The  book  will  include  also  an  estimate  of  the  effect  { 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  culture  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  criticism,  with  1 
particular  reference  to  the  issue  cX  tradition,  and  to  the  various  ways  in  whi^  the  | 
‘standard  of  perfection’  has  been  critically  expressed  or  assumed.  L 
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Metaphor  and  Symbol  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century 

MAURICE  EVANS 

THE  rhetorical  nature  of  Elizabethan  imagery  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  recent  years.  Puttenham’s  definitions 
of  metaphor  as  the  figure  of  Transport,  and  of  its  extension, 
Allegory,  as  ‘a  metaphor  used  throughout  a  whole  sentence 
or  oration’,  indicate  the  technique  of  imagery  employed  in 
Elizabethan  poetry.  Puttenham,  in  common  with  a  score  of 
contemporary  rhetoricians,  says  that  if  we  should  call  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  a  ship,  it  is  a  metaphor,  and  if  we  should  develop 
this,  calling  ‘the  Commonwealth  a  shippe,  the  Prince  a  Pilot,  the 
Councellours  Mariners,  the  stormes  warres,  the  calme  and 
haven  peace’,  it  is  allegory  {Arte  of  English  Poesie,  III,  xviii). 
One  has  only  to  look  at  a  poem  or  passage  of  dramatic  verse  to 
find  the  method  exemplified: 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard. 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost .  .  . 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still .  .  . 

Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 

And  Montague  our  top-mast;  what  of  him? 

Our  slaughter’d  friends  the  tackles;  what  of  these?  . . . 

And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 

What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 

And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock? 

(3  Heniy  Vf  V,  iv,  3) 


An  extended  metaphor  that  might  have  been  taken  straight 
from  an  Elizabethan  text-book  of  rhetoric. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story,  for  there  are  other  forces 
besides  rhetorical  ones  which  give  Elizabethan  imagery  its 
individual  shape.  Metaphor  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
symbolism,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  isolate  it,  particularly 
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in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  allegory  was  not  merely  a  term 
of  rhetoric  but  also  an  article  of  religious  belief.  Allegory,  of 
course,  had  always  suggested  itself  as  a  method  of  treating  the 
Scriptures,  since  it  provides  an  easy  way  both  of  whitewashing 
what  might  appear  to  be  moral  lapses  on  the  part  of  God’s 
chosen  people  and  of  squaring  unorthodox  beliefs  with  the 
scriptural  text;  but  the  nature  of  Biblical  allegory  is  more  pre¬ 
cise  than  this.  A  most  informative  exposition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Celestial  Hierarchies  of  Dionysius,  the  Christian  Platonist  of 
the  fifth  century  who  ascribed  his  writings  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  His  works  are  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  because  they  profoundly  influenced  the  revival 
of  Platonism  in  Ficino’s  Academy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  were  studied  by  the  Oxford  Reformers  in  England, 
early  in  the  sixteenth.  Colet’s  Latin  transladon  of  the  Celestial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchies  (English  translation  by  J.  H.  Lupton, 
1869)  represents  one  of  the  earliest  penetrations  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  Movement  into  England,  and  the  fashionable  Platon¬ 
ism  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  owes  a  good  deal  to 
Dionysius.  Dionysius  deals  with  the  question  of  how  far  man 
may  know  his  creator.  God  in  his  goodness  wishes  to  reveal 
Himself  to  his  creature  but  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  man, 
by  his  material  nature,  is  too  imperfect  to  comprehend  the 
spiritual  glory  of  hb  Creator.  God  has  therefore  created  inter¬ 
mediaries  whose  task  b  to  hand  down  the  heavenly  radiance  in 
progressively  lower  forms  until  it  b  reduced  to  a  level  at  which 
human  capacity  may  comprehend  it  undazzled.  Since  God 
himself  consbts  of  a  Trinity,  the  celestial  Hierarchy  also  con- 
sbts  of  trinities,  each  individual  rank  expressing  one  facet  of 
the  supreme  Trinity  and  handing  down  the  knowledge  in  a 
form  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  corresponding  rank  below 
it.  These  ranks  are,  of  course,  the  nine  orders  of  spiritual  beings, 
divided  into  three  hierarchies  and  ranging  from  Thrones, 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  at  the  top,  down  to  Princedoms, 
Archangels  and  Angeb  which  are  their  counterparts  at  the 
bottom.  These  lower  orders  are  sufficiently  close  to  human 
natiure  to  have  been  comprehensible  to  man  before  the  Fall, 
and  Adam  could  look  on  them  unabashed,  as  we  see  him  doing 
in  Paradise  Lost.  But  with  the  Fall,  human  nature  became  too 
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debased  to  look  on  the  naked  glory  even  of  the  lower  hierarchy, 
so  that  God  was  forced  to  adopt  new  methods  in  order  to 
enlighten  his  creation.  He  accordingly  chose  Moses  as  his 
instrument  and  gave  him  a  direct  vision  of  the  angels,  leaving 
him  to  devise  means  of  passing  down  the  knowledge  in  terms 
which  common  humanity  could  understand.  Moses  embodied 
this  vision  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Laws,  and  the  ritual 
of  the  Jewish  church,  which  translate  the  divine  truth  into 
human  symbols,  imposing  a  course  of  action  and  establishing 
divisions  which  are  the  equivalent  on  the  human  plane  of  the 
divine  order  as  Moses  saw  it.  He  was  forced,  in  the  words  of 
Colet,  ‘to  fashion  among  men  a  representation  of  God  after 
the  likeness  of  the  angels,  to  the  end  that  by  a  certziin  system 
and  order  men  might  imitate  the  angels  in  their  life  and  actions 
and  present  in  themselves  something  of  the  divine  plan’ 
(Celestial  Hierarchies,  chap.  ii).  By  this  means  the  Jews  were 
enabled  to  sympbolize  the  Trinity  on  their  own  level,  and  so 
become  more  capable  of  understanding  the  mysteries  which 
their  actions  symbolized,  just  as  Plato’s  good  man  gains  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  One  by  being  good. 

But  Moses  could  do  little  against  human  degeneracy,  and 
God  therefore  sent  down  a  clearer  symbol  of  his  glory  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  whose  three  gosjjel  virtues  of  Faith,  Hop)e  and 
Love  give  a  more  unmistakable  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  This 
symbolic  conception  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  is  common  to 
^tholic,  Platonist  or  Cabbalist  and  persists  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Bible,  as  the  divinely  inspired  account 
of  these  events,  was  itself  symbolic  of  the  mysteries  contained 
in  them.  The  Four  Senses  of  the  Bible  are  simply  the  various 
levels  of  truth  at  which  the  Scriptures  may  be  understood,  and 
they  originate  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  divine  fact  behind 
the  human  symbol.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  full  fourfold 
method  was  rarely  applied  and  the  majority  of  medieval  theo¬ 
logians  limited  themselves  to  a  narrower  scheme.  The  Allegoric 
and  the  Tropological  interpretations  were  those  usually 
favoured,  and  the  variety  of  meanings  inspired  by  the  first  of 
these  is  illustrated  by  the  different  treatments  accorded  to  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  To  Wycliffe  the  five  loaves 
are  the  books  of  Moses;  the  two  fishes,  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
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Elsewhere,  the  loaves  are  the  hard  life  that  man  must  live 
before  coming  to  Christ,  and  the  basketfuls  are  the  teaching  (rf 
the  Saints.^  Or  the  loaves  are  the  five  wounds  of  Christ;  the 
fishes,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  penitent  thief;  the  twelve 
basketfuls,  the  twelve  articles  of  belief  or  the  twelve  Apostles.* 
The  commonest,  and,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  most  signi^- 
cant  method  of  interpretation,  was  to  take  a  single  Biblical  wond 
and  make  it  a  long  allegory  of  moral  or  metaphysical  truth. 
A  typical  example,  and  only  one  of  innumerable  instances  u 
the  fifteenth-century  collection  of  Homilies  known  as  ‘Jacob’s 
Weir.*  In  this,  the  well  mentioned  in  John  (iv,  6)  is  made  to 
symbolize  man.  Man’s  body  is  a  shallow  well,  with  the  five  I 
senses  as  five  springs.  It  is  full  of  the  ooze  of  various  sins,  and 
must  be  cleaned  out  with  the  scoops  and  shovels  of  prayer  and 
•  repentance:  it  must  be  levelled  with  the  level  of  equity;  it  must 
be  lined  with  the  sand  of  consciousness  of  sin,  the  lime  of  Christ 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  tribulation,  and  the  mortar  and  stones  of 
faith.  It  must  be  made  deeper  until  the  spring  of  Christ  is  un¬ 
covered  to  fill  it  with  sweet  waters.  The  single  word  is  expanded 
in  great  detail  through  all  the  ramifications  of  allegory,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  here  is  something  exactly  analogous  to  the  ex- 
par.sion  of  rhetorical  metaphor  into  allegory: 

i 

My  sheep  are  thoughts  which  I  both  guide  and  serve. 
Their  pasture  is  fair  hills  of  fruitless  love. 

My  sheep  hook  is  wan  hope  which  all  uphold, 

My  weeds  desires  .  .  .  {England's  Helicon) 

The  Protestant  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  very 
much  aware  of  this  similarity,  and  the  Reformation  writen 
used  it  as  an  argument  to  bolster  up  their  change  of  doctrine. 
One  of  the  main  differences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
lay  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  ‘This  is  my  body’.  Under 
the  traditional  fourfold  interpretation  this  was  literally  true  as 
well  as  symbolic  of  divine  mysteries.  The  Reformers,  therefore, 
in  their  attack  on  Transubstantiation  attacked  the  literal  sense, 

*  Select  English  Woiics  of  John  Wycl\ffe.  Ed.  Thomas  Arnold,  3  vols.  1869-71. 
Sermons  XXV  and  XLIII. 

*  Quoted  in  G.  R.  Owsr,  Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Mediaeval  En^and,  1933. 

*  An  English  Treatise  on  tlu  Cleansing  of  Man's  Conscience,  EETS,  1900. 
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and  argued  that  Christ’s  words  were  not  symbol  but  only 
metaphor.  The  Bible  is  full  of  statements  which,  if  taken 
literally,  are  obvious  nonsense,  as  Grindal  pointed  out  with 
some  humour  when  he  declared  ‘We  are  all  one  loaf  of  bread, 
saith  Paul;  yet  were  they  not  thereby  turned  into  a  loaf  of 
bread’  {Remains,  Parker  Soc.,  1843,  p.  41).  But  if  they  are  taken 
as  metaphors,  the  meaning  becomes  simple.  The  literzil  sense 
therefore  received  a  completely  new  definition  and  became, 
instead  of  the  letter,  the  whole  meaning  of  a  passage.  The  other 
three  senses  which  previously  existed  over  and  above  the  literal 
were  now  reduced  to  the  literal  sense,  even  when  an  allegoric 
I  or  anagogic  fact  had  really  been  intended,  and  only  two 
methods  of  expression  were  recognized,  in  the  Bible,  literal 
statement  and  metaphor,  the  latter  occurring  whenever  the 
true  meaning  was  a  metaphysical  one.  Tyndale,  writing  of 
the  Four  Senses,  reduces  the  anagogic  and  tropological  senses 
to  Allegory,  which  he  defines  as  an  extended  metaphor:  ‘As 
much  as  to  say,  a  strange  speaking  or  borrowed  speech,  as 
when  we  say  of  a  wanton  child,  “This  sheep  hath  magots  in  his 
tail,  he  must  be  anointed  with  Birchen  salve”,  which  speech  I 
borrowed  of  the  shepherds’  {Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  Parker 
Soc.,  1894,  p.  304). 

The  pulpit  reflected  the  change  of  theory,  and  the  literal 
j  story  of  the  Bible  was  no  longer  searched  for  its  anagogic  or 
allegoric  truth  but  used  as  extended  metaphor  to  express  that 
truth.  Once  again,  Tyndale  outlines  the  method  in  a  most 
illuminating  passage  which  is  worth  quotation.  ‘When  we 
have  found  out  the  literal  sense  of  the  scriptures  by  the  process 
of  the  text’,  he  begins,  ‘then  go  we,  and  as  the  scripttme  borrow- 
eth  similitudes  of  worldly  things,  even  so  we  again  borrow 
similitudes  or  allegories  of  the  scriptures  and  apply  them  to  our 
purpose,  which  allegories  are  no  sense  of  the  scriptures,  but 
free  things  .  .  .’  He  then  gives  a  Biblical  story  used  as  a  long 
extended  metaphor  to  drive  home  a  point  of  doctrine: 

Take  an  example:  thou  hast  the  story  of  Peter,  how  he 
smote  off  Malchius’  ear  and  how  Christ  healed  it  again. 
There  hast  thou  in  the  plain  text  great  learning,  great  fhiit 
and  great  edifying  which  I  pass  over . . .  Then  come  I  when 
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I  preach  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel  and  borrow  this  '  f 
ensample  to  express  the  nature  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel,  i  ■  t 
and  to  paint  it  unto  thee  before  thine  eyes.  J  ^ 


The  story  is  taken  out  of  its  context  and  applied  as  a  metaphor:  i  t 

‘And  of  Peter  and  his  sword  make  I  the  law,  and  of  Christ,  the  i  c 

Gospel,  saying  “As  Peter’s  sword  cutteth  off  the  ear,  so  doth  his  J  ( 

Law:  the  Law  damneth,  the  Law  killeth  and  mangleth  the  I  i 

conscience;  there  is  no  ear  so  righteous  that  can  abide  the  hear-  i  ‘ 

ing  of  the  Law:  But  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gospel . . .  healeth  < 
the  ear  and  conscience  when  the  Law  hath  hurt.”  *  ( 

Tyndale  concludes,  very  instructively,  ‘This  allegory  proveth  ;  < 

nothing  nor  can  do.  For  it  is  not  the  Scripture  but  an  ensample  ] 

or  a  similitude  borrowed  of  the  Scripture  to  declare  a  text  or  1 

a  conclusion  of  the  Scripture  more  expressly  and  to  root  it  and  i 

grave  it  in  the  heart.  For  a  similitude  or  an  ensample  doth 
paint  a  thing  much  deeper  in  the  wits  of  a  man  than  doth  a 
plain  speaking’  {Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  Parker  Soc.,  1894,  1 
p.  306). 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  greatly  the  theories  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  differ,  the  results  are  almost  indistinguishable.  Bishop  | 
Bale,  for  example,  regards  the  book  of  Revelations  as  one  long  | 
metaphor  which  he  feels  it  his  task  to  interpret,  but  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  plain  meaning  ‘without  all  horrid  colours  of  rhetoric’,  i 
which  underlies  the  famous  passage  about  the  seven  golden  y 
candlesticks,  is  identical  with  what  the  symbolists  made  of  it  T 
‘The  seven  golden  candel  sticks  betokening  not  only  the  said  I 
seven  congregations  in  Asia  but  also  the  Universal  Christianity 
of  the  whole  world  ...  his  breast  is  his  most  sweet  words  and 
promises  . . .  speared  up  together  fast  unto  him  with  the  shining 
chain  of  charity  .  .  .*  (‘Preface  to  the  image  of  both  churches, 
being  an  exposition  of  Revelations’,  p.  269,  John  Bale’s  Selected 
Works,  Parker  Soc.).  At  this  stage,  rhetorical  and  religious 
allegory  were  almost  identical. 

llus  close  relationship  between  religious  allegory  and  meta-  ' 
phor  is  very  obvious  in  the  Elizabethan  sermon.  The  preachen  ^ 
never  seem  quite  certain  whether  they  are  using  the  scriptures 
as  extended  metaphor  or  finding  an  allegory  behind  the  literal 
sense.  Henry  Smith,  for  example,  expounds  the  doctrine  (A 
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faith  by  the  story  of  Zacchevs  who  was  small  and  climbed  a 
tree  in  order  that  he  might  see  Christ.  ‘As  Zacchens  ...  so 
when  we  cannot  draw  near  to  Christ  by  reason  of  our  sins  that 
press  us  down,  we  will  climb  up  by  a  lively  faith  which  is  the 
tree  of  life  that  so  with  the  eyes  of  faith  we  may  behold  him  that 
died  for  our  sins  upon  a  tree.’^  In  the  same  wiy  Andrewes 
describes  the  difficulties  of  life  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  wander¬ 
ings,  anticipating  George  Herbert’s  use  of  the  same  metaphor: 
‘Our  abode  here  b  as  dangerous  as  theirs  in  Egypt;  as  many 
destroyers,  yea  as  many  crocodiles  too.  We  need  a  Pascha  to 
escape  God’s  wrath,  to  have  it  pass  over  us  here  ...  we  must  all 
come  to  death,  to  the  Redd  sea  brinck.’*  The  sermons  of 
Donne  would  provide  a  book  of  illustrations  by  themselves, 
but  one  example  will  suffice,  in  which  he  uses  the  story  of 
Chrbt  to  express  the  Chrbtian  duty: 

In  our  great  work  of  crucifying  ourselves  to  the  world  too, 
it  b  not  enough  to  bleed  the  drops  of  the  circumcbion,  that 
b,  to  cut  off  some  excessive  and  notorious  practbe  of  sin: 
nor  to  bleed  the  drops  of  an  agony,  to  enter  into  a  conflict 
and  colluctation  of  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit . . .  nor  enough 
to  bleed  the  drops  of  the  scourging,  to  be  lashed  with 
viperous  and  venomous  tongues.* 

The  influence  of  Biblical  interpretation  spread  from  sermon 
technique  to  that  of  poetry.  We  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  it  in  religious  verse,  and  George  Herbert  provides  plenty 
of  illustrations,  such  as: 

I  did  toward  Canaan  draw,  but  now  I  am 
Brought  back  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  sea  of  shame. 

(‘The  Bunch  of  Grapes’) 

But  the  method  b  equally  apparent  in  more  secular  contexts,  in 
Donne’s  ‘Elegies’,  for  example: 

I  planted  knowledge  and  life’s  tree  in  thee. 

Which,  ah,  shall  strangers  taste  .  .  . 

^  The  Simur's  ConvtrsiM,  ed.  William  Tegg  (1866),  II,  122. 

*  XCVI  Sermons,  ‘Before  the  King  at  Whitehjdl,  Esuterday  MDCXII’. 

*  'Sermon  I’,  in  vol.  I  of  Alford's  reprint. 
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or  more  deliberately  in  the  writings  of  Fulke  Greville,  who 
devised  a  technique  of  poetic  translation  which  is  clearly  derived 
from  that  of  the  sermon.  In  Sonnet  XXXIX  of  Caelica,  for 
example,  he  uses  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  an  extended 
metaphor: 

The  pride  of  flesh  by  reach  of  human  wit, 

Did  purpose  once  to  over-reach  the  sky,  | 

And  where  before  God  drowned  the  world  for  it. 

Yet  Babylon  it  build  up,  not  to  die  ... 

Straight  none  could  teU  his  fellow  what  he  thought,  I 
Their  tongues  were  changed.  ...  | 

Having  stated  his  text,  so  to  speak,  Greville  then  characteristi¬ 
cally  applies  it  to  express  the  story  of  his  love:  I 

So  I  that  heavenly  peace  would  comprehend 
In  mortal  seat  of  Caelica’s  fair  heart 
To  Babylon  myself  did  there  intend  ...  1 

But  when  I  thought  myself  of  herself  free  1 

All’s  changed:  she  understands  all  men  but  me. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  rhetorical  use  of  a  scriptural 
metaphor.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  two  of  the  commonest 
homiletic  allegories  are  also  two  of  the  most  popular  image-  f 
themes  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet,  namely  the  besieged  fort 
and  the  storm-tossed  ship.  In  Mirk’s  Festial,  for  instance,  there  | 
is  a  homily  on  the  text  *Jesus  entret  ynto  a  castell  and  a  woman  | 
that  was  called  Martha  toke  him  into  her  hous’.  The  sermon 
revolves  round  the  word  ‘castell’,  which  stands  for  the  Virgin 
Mary  who,  like  a  castle,  ‘had  a  depe  dyche  of  mekeness’  in  the 
earth  of  her  heart,  full  of  the  water  of  compassion  and  traversed 
by  a  bridge  of  discreet  obedience.  The  castle  is  double-walled 
with  wedlock  and  virginity,  the  gate  is  faith  and  the  soldiers  are 
angeb  to  defend  it  (A  Collection  of  Homilies  by  John  Mirk,  EETS, 
1905;  Homily  54).  Thb  allegory  is  common  in  medieval  ser¬ 
mons  and  passes  over,  for  example,  into  the  semi-morality  play 
of  Mankynde  and  later,  of  course,  into  the  Faerie  Qtueru.  Its  , 

similarity  b  obvious  to  the  stock  sonnet  conceit  of  the  lover 
besieging,  usually  unsuccessfully,  the  heart  of  hb  lady:  i 
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Return  again  my  forqes  late  dismay’d 
Unto  the  siege  by  you  abandon’d  quite. 

Great  shame  it  is  to  leave  Uke  one  afraid 
So  fair  a  piece  for  one  repulse  so  light 
Gainst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Than  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay . . . 

,  Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart.  .  .  . 

{AtMretti,  XIV) 

Here  the  lover  is  playing  the  role  of  the  tempter  and  b  very 
properly  repubed,  but  the  image  b  used  with  more  nearly  its 
original  force  in  Donne’s 

Batter  my  heart,  three  person’d  God, 

or  Crashaw’s  ‘Ode  which  was  Prefixed  to  a  little  prayer  book 
given  to  a  young  gentlewoman’: 

It  b  in  one  choice  handful  heaven  and  all 
Heavens  Royal  host  encamped  thus  small 
...  It  is  love’s  great  artillery 
Which  here  contracts  itself  and  comes  to  lie 
close  coucht  in  her  white  bosom  and  from  thence 
As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence 
Against  their  ghostly  foes  to  take  their  part 
And  fortify  the  hold  of  their  chast  heart. 

An  examination  of  the  ship  image  suggests  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  G.  R.  Owst  gives  many  homiletic  examples  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  some  biblical  reference  to  the  sea  into  a  vast  allegory 
of  ships  and  storms  (op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70).  Chrbt  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  passage  of  Ecclesiasticus  ‘Let  them  that  sail  on  the 
sea  tell  the  dangers  thereof*,  indeed  almost  any  mention  of  the 
subject  in  the  Bible,  serves  to  introduce  some  huge  comparison 
of  the  world  to  the  ocean  in  which  man  or  Chrbt  or  the  church 
b  a  ship  ‘fast  encompassed  by  storms  which  are  our  foul  sins’. 
The  forecastle  of  the  ship  b  the  fear  of  God,  the  oars  are  devout 
prayers,  the  saib  faith,  and  the  pilot  the  gospel.  The  chief 
dangers  are  the  tempest  of  pride  and  the  maebtrom  of  despair, 
while  the  anchor  b  naturally  hope.  Thb  allegory  continues 
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into  the  sermons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  1 


can  be  seen  from  Donne’s  great  comparison  of  the  world  to  a 
sea  in  his  ‘Mare  Mundum’  sermon  of  i6ig,  or  Launcelot 
Andrewes’s  sermon  on  a  text  from  Jonah,  in  which  he  declares 
‘It  is  no  new  thing  to  resemble  the  church,  the  commonwealth, 
yea  the  whole  world,  to  a  ship’  and  proceeds  to  enforce  the 
resemblance  at  length. 

If  we  return  once  more  to  the  love  sonnet,  we  find  again  a 
most  striking  parallel.  For  example,  Drayton  writes: 

My  fair,  look  from  those  turrets  of  thine  eys. 

Into  the  ocean  of  my  troubled  mind 
Where  my  poor  soul,  the  bark  of  sorrow  lies 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  wind. 

See  where  she  floats,  laden  with  purest  love  .  .  . 

See  how  her  sails  be  rent,  her  tacklings  tom. 

Her  cable  broke,  her  surest  anchor  lost .  .  . 

Yet  how  she  tends  towards  that  blessed  coast. 

CXII) 

And  in  Sonnet  LXIII  of  Spenser’s  Amorettiy  the  lover’s  ‘silly 
bark  was  tossed  sore’.  There  may  even  be  an  echo  of  the 
original  moral  purpose  of  the  allegory  in  Macbeth: 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  tost. 

especially  as  Herbert  uses  the  same  image  in  the  traditional 
religious  manner, 

A  sick  tossed  vessel  dashing  on  each  thing. 

Nay,  his  own  shelf. 

The  relationship  between  scriptural  allegory  and  poetic 
imagery  is  obviously  close. 

A  further  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  relationship  between 
symbol  and  metaphor  is  the  allegorical  treatment  of  the  Classics. 
This  was,  of  course,  no  new  thing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  hut 
it  achieved  special  prominence  in  that  period  partly  on  account 
of  the  increasing  number  of  classical  texts  which  became  avail¬ 
able  and  partly  because  of  a  real  if  brief  and  local  renaissance 
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in  the  whole  art  of  allegoriqal  interpretation  among  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Ficino  and  his  followers,  going  back  to  earlier  and 
more  Platonic  forms  of  Christianity  such  as  that  of  Dionysius, 
revived  the  methods  of  interpretation  which  he  had  advocated 
and  which  had  in  the  interval  suffered  a  partial  eclipse.  The 
anagogic  sense,  for  example,  appears  more  frequently  in  the 
sixteenth  than  in  the  previous  century.  The  veneration  in 
which  the  Classics  were  held  naturally  led  to  their  interpretation 
along  biblical  lines,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  ancient  poets  had 
their  own  divine  inspiration  which,  though  naturally  inferior 
to  that  of  Moses,  yet  enabled  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
divine  mysteries.  Like  Moses,  therefore,  they  embodied  their 
visions  in  terms  which  might  be  comprehensible  to  man,  and 
made  up  new  tales  or  adapted  old  ones  to  express  what  was  too 
bright  for  the  normal  eye: 

Wise  poets  that  wrapp’d  truth  in  tales. 

Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 

(Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  ‘Divine  Love’) 

The  Classics,  in  fact,  were  really  expressing  the  same  truths  as 
the  Scriptures,  and  Pico  or  Leone  are  never  tired  of  drawing 
parallels  between  Apollo’s  bow  and  Noah’s  rainbow  or  Adam 
and  Eve  and  Plato’s  Androgynes.  What  is  happening  is  the 
emergence  of  the  idea  of  Comparative  Mythology,  the  feeling 
that  all  these  great  and  wise  stories,  whether  of  Moses  or  Homer, 
are  all  stating  the  same  religious  truths  but  in  different  ter¬ 
minologies. 

In  consequence  myth  and  scripture  undergo  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  of  allegory.  A  typical  example  of  classic  interpretation  is 
the  myth  of  Perseus  as  interpreted  by  Leone*  and  Harington.* 
Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter,  killed  Gorgon  and  flew  away  to  heaven. 
In  the  literal  sense,  Persexis,  a  man,  killed  Gorgon,  an  earthly 
tyrant  and  was  exalted  in  men’s  praises.  Morally,  Perseus  the 
prudent  man,  endowed  with  Jupiter’s  virtues,  kills  earthly  vice 
and  ascends  the  heaven  of  virtue.  Allegorically,  it  can  symbo¬ 
lize  the  human  mind,  Jupiter’s  oflspring,  overcoming  earthliness 

*  Leonb  Abreo,  PItilosophy  qf  Imm,  trans.  F.  Friedeberg-Seeley  and  Jean  H. 
Bamet,  Soncino  PWsa,  1937. 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  pi^acc  to  Harington’s  translation  (1591). 
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and  ascending  the  noble  truths  of  heavenly  speculation;  or 
higher  still,  the  celestial  nature  triumphant  over  corruptible 
things,  or  the  angelical  nature  destroying  and  putting  away 
earthly  materialness.  ‘A  wondrous  thing  is  the  ability  to  infuse 
into  so  few  words  about  a  storied  act  so  many  meanings  full  of 
true  sense  and  each  nobler  than  the  last’,  says  Leone’s  Sopho 
admiringly  (p.  113). 

The  interpretation  of  the  Classics,  however,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  material,  provides  more  scope  than  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  developed  along  more 
secular  lines.  In  particular,  the  classic  myths  were  treated  as 
allegories  of  scientific  facts  and  physical  processes,  and  Leone 
could  claim  that  they  symbolized  ‘not  only  religious  but  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  and  the  same  words  concealed  some  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  natural  and  heavenly  or  theological  and  sometimes  | 
two  or  even  three  scientific  senses  are  contained  in  the  tale  ’(pp. 
IIO-Il). 

If,  as  Pico  demonstrated  in  his  Heptaplus,  Genesis  could 
symbolize  by  its  water  and  dry  land,  its  great  whales  and  winged 
fowl,  the  creation  of  the  whole  universe  from  First  Matter  to 
Seraphim,  then  Homer  must  have  intended  a  similar  allegory, 
and  Leone,  for  example,  was  able  to  discover  all  the  secrets  of 
Nature  under  the  surface  of  Greek  myth.  The  fable  of  Demo- 
gorgon  and  Chaos  giving  birth  to  Strife,  Pan  and  the  Fates,  is 
shown  to  mean  God  creating  the  Universe  out  of  First  Matter. 
Pan  pursuing  Syrinx  is  universal  nature  pursuing  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  order  of  things,  and  the  seven  reeds  to  which  the 
nymph  turned,  and  of  which  he  subsequently  made  his  pipes, 
are  accordingly  the  seven  planets  and  the  music  of  the  spheres 
(pp.  124-7).  I*^  same  way,  Sandys  found  all  the  secrets  (rf 
Nature  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

This  mode  of  interpretation  extended  into  the  realm  of 
pseudo-science,  embracing  such  things  as  chemical  reactions 
and  meteorology.  This  was  possibly  because  of  the  theory  of 
Correspondencies  between  heavenly  bodies  and  earthly  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  idealism  inherent  in  the  system  made  a  special 
appeal  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  liked  to  think  of  the  divine 
Idea  immanent  in  the  material  creation  and  tried  to  prove  that 
everything  finds  ‘its  correspiondence  in  the  Archetype’.  To 
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Pico  or  Leone  the  whole  universe  was  built  round  a  relatively 
few  Ideas  which  manifested  themselves  on  a  variety  of  different 
levels  and  in  a  wide  range  of  materials,  so  that  a  single  Idea 
appears  in  celestial,  planetary  and  earthly  forms,  all  of  which 
are  bound  together  by  the  common  principle  at  their  root. 

‘Whatsoever  is  in  the  visible  world  sensibly,  the  same  is  in 
the  elements  and  stars  astrally  that  is  spiritually,  and  whatsoever 
is  in  the  stars  astrally,  the  same  is  in  the  angels  angelically. 
What  is  angelically  in  the  angels,  the  same  is  in  God  divinely.’^ 
In  a  very  literal  sense  we  are  all  ‘citizens  of  the  same  anatomy’, 
as  Cornelius  Agrippa  puts  it.*  These  correspondencies  between 
the  different  hierarchies  of  being  were  the  basis  of  alchemic 
medicine,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  tracing  the  analogies 
between  star  and  metal  or  herb  and  element:  ‘stones  and  metals 
have  a  correspondency  with  herbs,  herbs  with  animals,  animak 
with  the  heavens’.*  Francois  George’s  Harmony  of  the  World,* 
a  typical  account  of  the  Correspondencies,  abounds  in  such 
postulates  as  the  agreement  between  water  and  Mercury,  air 
and  Venus.  ‘Metals  are  of  the  same  principle  as  Mars  .  .  . 
Plants  are  of  the  principle  of  Jupiter  . . .  The  seven  chief  metals 
correspond  to  the  seven  wandering  stars.’  More  specifically, 
Crollius  makes  Saturn  correspond  to  lead,  Jupiter  to  tin.  Mars 
to  Iron,  Sol  to  gold,  Venus  to  copper,  and  Cornelius  Agrippa 
shows  how  the  four  elements  are  on  earth  ‘seculent  and  gross 
in  celestials  more  pure  and  clear;  but  in  super  celestials,  living 
and  in  all  respects  blessed’  (op.  cit.,  chap.  vin).  Thus  Air  is 
the  same  principle  as  Jupiter  and  higher  still  Dominions,  and 
Fire  as  Mars  and  Seraphims;  or  on  another  level,  the  Moon 
corresponds  to  silver  among  metals,  to  the  palm  among  plants 
and  the  chamelion  among  animals.  Mars  is  fire  in  elements, 
brass  in  metal,  garlic  in  plant,  wolf  in  animal.  The  selection  is 
arbitrary  and  there  is  no  unanimity  concerning  the  details. 

The  importance  of  the  Correspondencies  to  this  study  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  a  further  role  as 


‘  Oswald  Croluus.  Preface  to  Treatist  of  Signatures  of  Internal  Things,  trans.  into 
English  by  John  Hartnuui,  1669. 

*  Cornelius  Aorippa,  Three  Books  of  Oeult  Philosopfy,  trans.  J.  F.  1651,  ed. 
Willis  F.  Whitehead,  Chicago,  1898. 

*  Cornelius  Agrippa,  op.  dt.,  chap,  xxxvn. 

*  Translated  from  Latin  to  French  by  Guy  Le  Fevre  de  la  Bordirie,  1539. 
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the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology,  and  the  exploits  i 
of  Venus  or  Mars  were  naturally  thought  to  allegorize  the  i 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  metals  which  are  their  earthly  i 
counterparts.  This  branch  of  the  New  Science  became  popular 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Henry  Reynolds  turned  the 
Greek  legends  into  a  contemporary  science  for  the  citizen:  ‘Who 
can  make  those  fights  and  contentions  that  the  wise  Homer 
faigns  between  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  mean  other  than  the 
natm-all  contrariety  of  the  elements,  and  especially  of  the  fire 
and  water,  which  as  they  are  tempered  and  reconciled  by  the 
aire,  so  Juno  (which  signifies  the  aery  region)  reconciles  and 
accords  the  warring  gods.’*  Thus  the  quarrels  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  symbolize  the  meteors  produced  by  the  differing  tempera-  I 
tures  between  upper  and  lower  regions.  The  adultery  of  Man 
and  Venus  is  picturesquely  interpreted  to  mean  ‘the  insepara¬ 
bility  of  these  two  metals  that  carry  their  names,  witnesse  that 
exuberance  of  Venus  and  copper  which  we  call  vitriole  that  is 
seldome  or  never  foimd  without  some  mixture  more  or  less  of 
Mars  or  iron  in  it,  as  her  husband  Vulcan  or  material  fire 
findes  and  shewes  the  practitioners  of  chemistry’,  (p.  63)  We 
can  see  Bacon  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  Wisdom  of  tht 
Ancients,  where  the  Idea  in  its  metallic,  human  and  planetary 
form  is  unearthed  fix)m  the  classic  myth,  thus  illustrating 
admirably  the  dangers  of  the  allegoric  method  against  which  he 
himself  had  uttered  a  warning  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Classical  allegory  was  identical  in  method  with  that  of  the 
Bible  and,  indeed,  derived  from  it,  but  the  essentially  secular  [ 
nature  of  the  material  allowed  a  freer,  less  theological  inter¬ 
pretation,  whose  ultimate  effect  was  to  weaken  the  traditional 
four-fold  method.  Classic  allegory  formed  almost  a  half-way 
house  between  symbol  and  metaphor,  affording  a  mass  of 
material  which  was  vaguely  symbolical  but  which  allowed  every  ; 
man  to  decide  for  himself  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  The  t 
varieties  of  scientific,  moral  or  scriptural  matter  which  Bacon 
or  Reynolds  unearthed  from  the  classical  myths  show  a  much 
wider  divergence  than  any  biblical  interpretations,  and  where 
so  much  freedom  was  allowed,  and  so  many  contradictory 

*  Mython^stes.  Wherein  a  short  survey  is  taken  of  the  /Mature  and  Value  of  True  Potg 
and  d^ths  of  the  ancients  above  our  modeme  poets.  [1632],  p.  65.  j 
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interpretations  were  tolerated,  myth  was  inevitably  looked  on 
as  a  means  of  communication  akin  to  metaphor,  rather  than 
as  a  religious  symbol  of  divine  truth. 

The  peculiarly  ambiguous  nature  of  myth  is  already  shown 
in  the  Preface  to  Heptaplus  when  Pico  argues  that  because  ‘all 
the  worlds  are  bound  and  buckled  together  with  the  bonds  of 
correspondency’,  the  ancient  writers  chose  as  metaphors  to 
describe  their  subject  the  forms  which  corresponded  to  it  at 
other  levels  of  existence.  ‘Must  not  there  have  been  some  reason 
why  they  represented  one  thing  by  this  image  and  another  by 
that  rather  than  otherwise.  They  expressed  the  natures  of  one 
world  by  fitting  metaphors  because  they  knew  what  corre¬ 
sponded  to  them  in  other  worlds.  And  the  same  knowledge  is 
required  in  those  who  would  rightly  interpret  their  metaphors 
and  allegories.’ 

The  implications  of  this  sort  of  thinking  are  very  wide,  and 
undoubtedly  much  Elizabethan  metaphor  arose  out  of  a  belief 
in  the  essential  similarity  between  the  objects  compared.  The 
frequent  comparison  of  eyes  to  stars  derives  from  this,  as  can 
be  seen  from  Drummond’s  sonnet: 

When  Nature  now  had  wonderfully  wrought 
All  Auristella’s  parts,  except  her  eyes. 

To  make  those  twins  two  lamps  in  beauty’s  skies. 

She  counsel  of  her  starry  senate  sought 

(Sonnet  XVIII) 

and  similarly,  Donne’s  comparisons  of  body  and  soul  to 
Intelligence  and  Sphere  stress  the  relationship  between  higher 
and  lower  forms  of  the  same  thing 

Those  like  so  many  spheares,  but  one  heaven  make. 

For,  they  are  all  concentrique  unto  thee. 

(‘Love’s  Growth’) 

The  correspondency  between  the  human  body  and  the  world 
enables  Donne  to  slip  from  one  to  another  in  his  imagery  and 
makes  possible  the  lover’s  audacious  voyage  of  discovery  over 
his  mistress’s  body  in  the  eighteenth  Elegy.  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture  abounds  in  anthropomorphic  imagery  of  sighs  and  winds, 
tears  and  rain  which  have  a  vague  but  genuine  philosophic 
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belief  behind  them.  Bishop  King’s  conceit  on  the  death  of  his  | 
wife  assumes  a  deeper,  more  philosophic  seriousness  when  it  is  ii 
realized  that  to  Leone,  for  example,  the  celestial  equivalents  f 
of  reason,  soul  and  body  were  sun,  moon  and  earth,  so  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sim  symbolized  earthly  desires  cutting  off  reason 
from  the  soul. 

And  twixt  me  and  my  soul’s  dear  wish 
An  earth  now  interposed  is. 

Which  such  a  strange  eclipse  doth  make 

As  ne’er  was  read  in  Almanake.  ; 

All  these  reflect  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  correspondency  of 
macrocosm  to  microcosm  and  of  world  to  world.  And  like 
metaphor  in  general,  myth  was  at  once  a  persuasive  form  of 
statement  and  a  symbol  of  divine  mystery.  | 

The  relationship  between  myth  and  metaphor  is  particularly  I 
obvious,  once  more,  in  the  poetry  of  Fulke  Greville  who  treated  j 
the  classics  as  we  have  seen  him  treating  the  Bible.  In  Sonnet  t 
XCII  of  Caelica,  for  example,  he  takes  the  story  of  Peleus  and  ^ 
treats  it  as  a  fable:  I 

Pelius  that  loth  was  Thetis  to  forsake  ! 

Had  counsel  of  the  gods  to  hold  her  fast  ...  | 

Forewarned  what  loathsome  likeness  she  would  take,  I 
Yet  if  he  held,  come  to  herself  at  last. 

He  held,  the  snakes,  the  serpents  and  the  fire,  | 

No  monsters  proved,  but  travels  of  desire.  j 

This  by  Greville’s  characteristic  translation  is  applied  to  his  i 
own  case,  and  the  experiences  of  Peleus  with  Thetis  become  a  [ 
type  for  his  own  with  Caelica: 

Desire  held  fast,  till  love’s  inconstant  zone 

Like  Gorgon’s  head  transformed  her  heart  to  stone. 

From  stone  she  turns  again  into  a  cloud. 

This  cloud  straight  makes  a  stream.  ... 

The  method  is  more  clearly  defined  in  Sonnet  LXXX,  where  | 
the  classic  myth,  I 

Cupid  did  pine:  Venus  that  loved  her  son  f 

Or  lacked  her  sport,  did  look  with  heavy  heart  | 
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is  explicitly  used  to  show  his  feelings  for  Caelica: 

Caelica,  this  image  figures  forth  my  heart 
Where  Venus  mourns  and  Cupid  prospers  not. 

Here  the  use  of  fable  is  coming  very  close  to  metaphor,  and 
from  making  a  classic  myth  an  allegory  of  some  truth,  it  is  only 
a  step  to  make  it  a  metaphor  to  express  the  same.  Hence  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  derived  much  Elizabethan  classic  metaphor.  The 
Fables  of  Phaeton  and  of  the  Titans,  for  example,  were  generally 
held  to  be  allegories  of  the  proud  or  blasphemous  man,  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  apply  their  names  in  the  description  of 
persons  possessing  similar  characteristics.  Chapman  makes 
frequent  use  of  the  Titans  for  such  characters: 

To  strike  him  under  th’Etna  of  his  pride. 

{Bussy,  III,  ii,  144) 
or 

Fautor  of  princes,  thunder  from  the  skies 
Beneath  his  hill  of  pride  this  giant  Guise. 

{Revenge  of  Bussy,  V,  ii,  38) 

while  Richard  II  is  commonly  described  in  terms  of 
glistering  Phaeton 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

Marlowe’s  use  of  references  to  Jove  to  create  and  magnify  the 
character  of  Tamburlaine  works  in  the  same  way  and  innumer¬ 
able  instances  can  be  foimd  in  the  sonnets  of  the  period. 
Similarly,  the  scientific  interpretation  of  myth  lead  to  the  classic 
metaphors  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  example,  uses  so 
often  to  make  a  point  about  science  or  alchemy.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Chrystal  ‘bearing  the  seeds  of  petrifaction  and  the  Gor¬ 
gon  within  itself’  is  an  instance  of  this.  Browne,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  scriptural  and  classic  allegory 
alike,  producing  metaphor  which  is  a  product  of  both.  His 
famous  ‘two  Methusala’s  of  Hector’  is  typical  of  this  catholicity 
of  outlook. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Bible  and  the  Classics  travelled  along 
parallel  paths  from  symbol  to  metaphor,  and  by  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  the  boundaries  of  the  two  were  still  by  no  means 
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fixed.  It  was  in  this  strange  hinterland  betw^n  them,  where 
Scripture  or  myth  could  be  used  as  metaphor  and  the  metaphor 
yet  retain  a  shade  of  its  old  symbolism,  that  Elizabethan 
imagery  achieved  its  profoundest  effects.  The  results  for  poetry 
were  far-reaching.  The  traditional  sermon  and  homily  had 
accustomed  the  public  to  allegory  and  so  prepared  them  for  the 
corresponding  type  of  rhetorical  metaphor.  And  the  practising 
poet  was  provided  with  a  technique  of  writing  and,  perhaps 
more  important  than  this,  with  a  stock  of  traditional  materials 
on  which  he  might  draw  for  his  images.  The  peculiarly  long 
extended  metaphor  of  the  period  and  the  classical  or  biblical 
materials  of  wMch  it  is  so  ofien  composed,  have  this  common 
origin.  Above  all,  the  background  of  symbol  gave  a  sincerity 
to  the  use  of  imagery  which  raised  metaphor  above  the  level 
of  verbal  fireworks  and  invested  it  with  some  of  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  its  counterpart  in  religion. 
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Enter  the  Shakespearean  Tragic  Hero 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN 

MOST  plays  and  stories  give  the  reader  some  illusion  of  feeling 
with  the  chief  character  (as  well  as  grounds  for  feelings  about 
him),  and  I  suppose  that  nowhere  in  literature  is  it  more 
compelling  than  in  Shakespeare’s  seven  most  admired  tragic 
heroes:  Romeo,  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
and  Antony.*  The  heroes  of  Titus  Andronicus,  Coriolanus  and 
Timon  of  Athens,  though  Coriolanus  may  be  thought  as  lifelike 
as  one  could  wish,  and  perhaps  Timon  too,  elicit,  as  I  read 
them,  very  little  sympathy  by  comparison.*  My  purpose  is  to 
show  that  this  impression  answers  to  certain  marked  differences 
in  the  method  of  the  portraiture.  It  certainly  cannot  be  more 
than  in  limited  measure  referred  to  what  the  characters  deserve 
of  us  on  the  basis  of  their  part  in  the  action  as  this  might  be 
judged  in  a  court  of  law.  Stated  in  these  general  terms  the 
argument  may  seem  rather  obvious,  and  if  it  has  been  advanced 
before  I  shall  not  be  surprised;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  critic 
who  has  explained  the  difference  satisfactorily  on  the  technical 
side.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  a  distinctive  method  can  be 
discerned  in  each  of  the  two  groups  of  plays. 

*  ‘I  would  TO  a  long  way  to  meet  Beatrice  or  FalstafF  or  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
or  Disraeli’s  Lord  Monmouth.  I  would  not  cross  the  room  to  meet  Hamlet.  It 
would  never  be  necessary.  He  is  always  where  I  am.’  —  C.  S.  Lewu,  ‘Hamlet:  the 
Prince  or  the  Poem?’  Aimual  Shakespeare  Lecture  oS  the  British  Academy, 
Proettdings  of  tht  British  Acadmy,  XXVIII  (London:  Humphrey  Milford,  1942), 
p.  16.  ‘There  is  a  sense  in  which  -  brought  to  it  by  the  art  of  die  dramatist  and 
actor  -  we  can  come  to  ‘sympathize’  even  with  the  murderer  Macbeth,  as  we  can 
pity  the  murderer  Othello,  having  learned  to  put  ourselves  imaginatively  in  their 
place.’  -  H.  GranvillE'Barker,  Prtfacts  to  Shakesptm,  2  vols.  (Princeton:  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  1947),  II,  156.  But  the  point  hardly  needs  documenting. 

*  ‘Marcius  is  by  no  means  a  sympathetic  character,  and  Shakespeare’s  attitude 
towards  him  seenu,  as  we  say,  to  be  less  that  of  a  creator  than  a  judg^.’  -  H. 
Granville  Barker,  loc.  cit.  ‘Timon  is  not  one  in  whom  vre  can  fully  believe  or 
about  whom  we  can  greatly  ciure  . . .  Flavius  would  console  him  if  Timon  would 
let  him,  but  Timon  has  hardened  his  heart  against  everything  hunoan.  In  doiitg 
so  he  forfeits  most  of  the  sympathy  which  might  otherwise  be  accorded  him.’  - 
Introductory  note  to  Tmon  of  Athens  by  W.  A.  Neilson  and  G.  J.  Hill  in  their 
edition  of  The  Complete  Plops  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifilin  Co.,  1942),  p.  1214. 
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The  decisive  thing  is  the  way  in  which  wc^make  our  first  | 
acquaintance  with  the  hero  in  person.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  reflect  that  first  impressions,  always  important  in  the  ; 
drama,  where  economy  is  a  prime  requirement,  are  crucial  in  i 
tragedy,  whose  characteristic  efTect,  irony,  depends  upon  the 
spectator’s  being  able  to  take  a  point  of  view  at  the  beginning  1 
that  he  can  maintain  to  the  end.  The  ‘unsympathetic’  heroes 
all  make  their  first  appearance  taking  the  initiative.  They  i 
are  aggressive  and  fluent.  A  negative  point,  but  all-important,  ! 
is  that  they  betray  no  hint  of  any  inner  division  of  mind  or  ■ 
heart.  The  ‘sympathetic’  heroes,  by  contrast,  with  the  single  ! 
exception  of  Lear,  appear  first  in  a  passive  position.  They  are  ! 
reticent  and  their  op>ening  remarks  are  often  strikingly  informal. 
All  but  Lear  and  Othello  (who,  however,  come  to  it  later)  are  | 
obsessed  by  the  sense  of  being  in  some  way  at  cross-purposes  I 
with  themselves.  This  they  take  an  early  opportunity  of  j 
confessing,  either  to  a  confidant  or,  more  oflen,  in  soliloquy.  | 
Something  like  this  pattern  —  for  such  I  take  it  to  be  —  can  be 
found  in  various  earlier  and  later  authors,  both  of  fiction  and 
of  plays,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  example  outside 
of  Shakespeare  in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  like  prominence 
in  all  of  its  several  features. 

Turning  first  to  the  ‘unsympathetic’  heroes,  Titus  Andronicus 
enters  at  line  64  of  the  opening  scene,  returning  to  Rome  in 
the  midst  of  an  election,  with  his  sons  and  a  retinue  that 
includes  prisoners  taken  in  his  recent  campaign  against  the 
Goths.  His  first  utterance  is  a  formal  speech  of  some  length  | 
(fifteen  lines).  Nowhere  in  the  scene  does  he  speak  aside  or 
ironically.  He  is  fluent.  Soon  we  hear  him  declare  his  un-  I 
willingness  to  accept  the  throne  that  is  offered  him.  ‘Give  me’, 
he  says, 

a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age. 

But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world. 

The  language  gives  no  suggestion  that  if  he  withdraws  from 
public  life  we  may  expect  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
companion.  It  is  interesting,  though,  this  resolution  to  retire, 
and  we  shall  want  to  keep  it  in  mind. 

In  Timon  of  Athens  the  hero  enters  at  line  94  of  the  opening  | 
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scene  hobnobbing  with  a  crowd  of  suitors,  and  presently 
begins  to  dispense  riches  to  them.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
first  act  we  see  nothing  but  a  cheerful,  quite  unselfconscious  host 
to  these  parasites.  He  is  the  object  of  their  importunities,  but 
he  shows  in  everything  he  says  ^at  he  is  quite  as  ready  to  give 
as  they  are  to  ask  and  receive  his  bounty.  In  the  business  of 
solicitation  one  expects  the  solicitor  to  do  most  of  the  talking; 
but  here  Timon,  the  solicited,  is  at  least  as  voluble  as  those  who 
apply  to  him.  There  is  no  hint  of  an  inner  man.  The  whole 
play  suggests  the  classical,  satirical  or  critical  type  of  comedy 
as  much  as  it  does  tragedy,  if  not  more.  There  is  more  of  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  the  satirical  Troilus  and  Cressiday  which 
belongs  to  tradition  among  the  comedies. 

Coriolanus,  I  believe,  is  a  character  whom  we  exclude  as 
resolutely  from  our  sympathies  as  almost  any  other  in  Shakes¬ 
peare.  There  are  others  more  cold-blooded,  others  more 
wicked,  but  certainly  none  in  the  role  of  protagonist  with  whom 
we  are  less  inclined  to  identify  ourselves.  If  Coriolanus  could 
look  at  us  down  here  in  the  pit,  he  would  feel  as  alien  to  us  as 
be  does  to  the  Roman  mob;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  return  the 
sentiment.  Immediately  upon  his  entrance  he  acts  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  He  outdoes  his  friend  Menenius  Agrippa 
in  scolding  the  mutinous  citizenry.  When  presently  he  learns 
that  the  Volsces  are  in  arms,  he  welcomes  the  news  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  march  against  them.  No  asides,  no  introspection,  no 
hesitancy.  We  seem  to  see  all  there  is  of  him  from  the  outside. 
Though  the  play  bears  his  name,  we  doubt  from  the  beginning 
that  we  shall  ever  find  him  capable  of  the  anguish  of  a  Macbeth 
or  a  Lear,  and  subsequent  events  prove  our  doubt  well- 
grounded.  He  is  all  energy  and  backbone.  Bradley  considers 
that  the  ‘inward  struggle’  of  this  hero  is  more  absorbing  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  play  than  his  struggle  with  external  forces,^ 
and  we  need  not  disagree.  The  trouble  is  that  the  inward  man 
is  virtually  a  duplicate  of  the  outward.  Like  Titus  and  Timon, 
Coriolanus  is  a  ‘case’.  He  speaks  only  two  soliloquies  (at 
II,  iii,  1 19  and  IV,  iv,  12);  and  while  the  subject  of  the  second 
(his  resolve  to  present  his  services  to  Aufidius  and  the  Volsces) 


*A.  C.  Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  1904  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1929),  p.  18. 
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is  confidential  for  the  time  being,  the  speech  is  short  by  the  L 
standard  of  Shakespearean  soliloquy  in  general,  and  so  is  the  I 
other.  In  neither  does  he  express  any  thought  or  feeling  that  I 
he  does  not  sooner  or  later  confide  fully  in  one  or  another  of  I 
hb  associates,  and  hb  associates  are  all  cut  to  the  same  Roman  ; 
and  patrician  pattern  as  himself.  None  seems  meant  to  stand 
for  human  nature  pure  and  simple.  Moreover,  the  confidence 
that  he  extends  to  us  in  the  second  soliloquy  comes  too  late  to  ^ 
affect  in  any  significant  way  the  point  of  view  toward  him  that  i 
we  have  already  taken.  L 

The  other  heroes  are  introduced  in  very  different  fashion.  i 
Romeo,  who,  we  are  told,  has  been  seen  before  daybreak  I 
stealing  into  the  covert  of  the  wood,  and  indeed  on  many  ^ 
occasions  f 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning’s  dew, 
enters  at  line  i6i  of  the  first  scene,  oblivious  of  the  time  of  day.  ! 
‘Good  morrow,  cousin,’  says  Benvolio;  and  Romeo,  j 

Is  the  day  so  young?  I 

BENVOLIO  But  new  struck  nine.  | 

ROMEO  Ay  me!  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Benvolio  learns  that  Romeo  b  out  of  favour  with  the  lady  I 
whom  he  loves,  and  Romeo  freely  unburdens  himself.  It  b  a  f 
private  confession  —  not,  like  the  opening  speeches  of  Titus,  [ 
a  public  address;  and  while  hb  fluency  suggests  no  very  com-  ^ 
plicated  character,  we  know  that  there  b  a  thinking  and  feeling 
Romeo,  an  ordinary,  everyday  fellow,  inside  of  thb  vbiblc 
Montague,  and  that  we  can  prombe  ourselves  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  him  better  as  the  action  goes  forward.  We  shall  not 
only  know  more  of  Romeo:  we  shall  know  two  of  him.  He 
telb  us  himself  that  he  b  aware  of  being  divided  into  two  | 
persons  (lines  189,  190): 

Tut  [he  says],  I  have  left  myself;  I  am  not  here. 

Thb  b  not  Romeo;  he’s  some  otherwhere. 

Nothing  could  be  more  engaging  than  hb  fear  that  Benvolio 
will  laugh  at  him,  not  even  the  gentle  passion  to  which  he  has 
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enterprise.  Romeo,  though  not  until  his  secoi^  appearance  | 
(in  scene  ii),  is  urged  by  Benvolio  to  attend  the  Capulet  j 
assembly.  He  repudiates  Benvolio’s  suggestion  that  there  he  ! 
will  see  beauties  who  will  make  him  think  his  Rosaline  a 
‘crow’;  but  he  decides  to  accept  the  invitation  for  the  contrary  | 
purpose  of  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  proof  he  thinks  the  occasion  - 
will  yield,  of  her  superiority  to  ail  rivals.  Brutus,  though  he  I 
agrees  to  consider  Cassius’s  proposal  further,  says  (I,  ii,  166, 

167), 

For  this  present 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 

Be  any  further  moved. 

We  take  Romeo,  as  I  have  said,  by  reason  of  the  fluency  of 
his  opening  speeches,  to  be  no  very  profound  or  complicated 
fellow,  for  we  tend  to  think  a  man  of  few  words  more  likely  than 
a  talker  to  be  rich  in  hidden  resources,  particularly  at  a  first  ; 
meeting.  Brutus’  speeches,  by  contrast,  are  short,  and  in  this  j 
respect  he  is  the  more  representative  of  his  type. 

Hamlet’s  first  appearance  illustrates  the  pattern  in  all 
respects.  We  need  only  consider  the  implications  of  his  wry 
opening  aside,' his  passive  position  with  respect  to  the  appeal 
of  the  King  and  Queen  for  his  continued  company  at  Court, 
and  the  contrast  he  draws  between  his  ‘shows  of  grief’  and  ‘that  | 
within  which  passeth  show’.  The  division  in  his  character,  | 
unlike  that  in  Romeo  or  Brutus,  does  not,  perhaps,  nm  quite 
through  it,  so  much  as  around  and  about  a  well-possessed  core 
that  he  b  shielding  from  an  uncongenial  environment.  He  b 
unhappy,  but  not  puzzled.  He  understands  hb  trouble  better  j 
than  Brutus  does  hb.  We  seem  to  see  the  inner  core  guarded 
by  an  external  Hamlet  ‘that  a  man  might  play’.  Still,  it  b  a 
comparable  division,  and  hb  long  first  soliloquy  seems  to  assure 
us  that  if  the  inner  man  moves  among  strangers  on  the  stage, 
there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  confidence  he  will  extend  to  us, 
the  spectators. 

The  first  we  see  of  Othello  conforms  to  the  same  pattern  in 
all  but  one  respect,  and  almost  in  that  too.  He  b  the  object  of 
lago’s  entreaties  that  he  look  to  hb  position  lest  Brabantio  f 
sue  him  at  law,  and  avoid  meeting  the  retainers  of  thb  gentle-  { 
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man  for  fear  of  arrest.  Men  with  torches  are  seen  approaching, 
and  we  soon  learn  that  he  is  the  object  of  two  searching  parties, 
that  of  the  Duke  and  that  of  Brabantio.  Like  Brutus  and 
Hamlet,  he  has  considerably  less  to  say  than  those  with  whom 
he  speaks,  his  first  remark  being  but  half  a  line  long  (I,  ii,  6) : 

’Tis  better  as  it  is. 

Unlike  Brutus,  Hamlet  and  Romeo,  he  is  quite  self-possessed, 
showing  no  hint  of  being  at  war  with  himself  or  any  slightest 
uneasiness  in  an  environment  that  we  can  see  is  full  of  danger 
for  him.  It  is  significant  of  the  dramatist’s  method,  however, 
that  even  this  perfectly  poised  hero  should  be  represented  as 
conscious  of  his  ‘soul’.  ‘I  must  be  found,’  he  says  (I,  ii,  30-2), 

i  My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 

Shall  manifest  me  rightly. 

By  these  words  we  learn  at  least  that  an  inner  man  inhabits  the 
‘parts’  and  the  ‘title’,  and  we  naturally  look  to  his  better 
acquaintance.  Othello  is  not,  however,  confiding  in  us  as 
from  the  depths  of  a  troubled  or  divided  spirit.  His  assurance 
at  this  opening  stage  of  his  tragic  career  so  far  sets  him  apart, 
with  one  other  personage.  King  Lear,  from  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  type.  Romeo,  Brutus  and  Hamlet  show  themselves 
preoccupied  and  confiding  from  the  moment  they  appear.  It 
is  almost  the  same  with  Macbeth,  though  it  takes  about  a 
hundred  lines  after  his  entrance  for  the  events  to  occur  that 
i  cause  the  inner  man  in  him  to  awaken.  I  refer  to  the  Witches’ 
prophecy  and  the  greetings  of  Ross  and  Angus,  whose  imme¬ 
diate  consequence  is  that  long  series  of  asides  from  the  hero 
wherein  we  discover  a  new  Macbeth  beneath  the  mere  warrior 
we  have  learned  about  from  the  Captain’s  report  to  Duncan 
j  in  the  preceding  scene.  ‘ 

Of  all  the  tragic  heroes,  only  Macbeth  at  this  point,  and  Lear 
some  time  afrer  his  sufferings  have  begun,  could  be  said  to 
develop  much,  by  which  I  mean,  to  disclose  resources  of 
character,  good  or  evil,  which  he  has  not  hitherto  given  some 
sign  of  possessing.  Othello,  who  might  perhaps  be  taken  at 
first  glance  for  a  third  exception  to  the  rule,  does  not  really 
‘  I,  iii,  1 16,  127-9,  '30-42.  '43-4.  '46-7- 
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develop  at  all,  for  though  he  labours  for  a  long  time  under  the 
gravest  misunderstanding  concerning  visible  events  and 
people,  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  man  are  made  known  to 
us  quite  completely  at  the  start  and  they  react  at  all  times  as 
we  should  expect  them  to.  We  know  him  for  a  hero  at  once 
and  his  conduct  squares  at  all  times  with  the  heroic  code  as 
this  applies  to  the  situation  in  which  he  believes  himself  to 
stand.  We  must  not  forget,  as  critics  have  sometimes  done,  that 
the  heroic  code  is  a  universal  standard  for  purposes  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  No  article  of  it  is  meant  to  suggest  the 
genius  of  a  foreign  race  or  culture.  The  code  of  C!oriolanus,  by 
contrast,  seems  meant  to  be  felt  as  specifically  Roman  and 
patrician.  Othello  is  no  more  able  to  surmount  treason  than 
a  number  of  other  heroes  (of  history,  be  it  noted,  as  well  as  of 
literature)  have  been;  and  those  commentators  who  have 
thought  him  stupid  or  perverse  have,  one  hopes,  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  discredited.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  of  the 
‘sympathetic’  heroes  except  Lear  is  the  same  person  at  bottom 
when  he  dies  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  first  appearance  on 
the  scene,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  of  the  halves  of  which  he 
appears  to  consist,  one  is  a  critical  half  and  holds  the  scales  of 
judgment  steady  at  all  times,  while  the  other  pm^ues  a 
calamitous  adventure.  In  Lear  the  critical  genius  emerges 
rather  late.  When  it  does,  the  character  takes  on  a  new  and 
hitherto  unrevealed  dimension  and  our  feelings  begin  to 
coincide  with  his  own.  We  are  saved,  however,  from  the  error 
of  ever  quite  excluding  him  from  our  sympathy,  even  in  the 
opening  scene,  by  the  deeply  devoted  attitude  shown  towards 
him  by  Cordelia  and  Kent,  as  later  by  the  Fool,  Gloster,  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  although  Lear  in  disinheriting 
Cordelia  seems  to  have  no  inner  voice  to  warn  him  of  the 
mistake,  Kent  supplies  the  deficiency,  and  in  protesting  uses 
expressions  that  suggest  the  same  division  between  the  hero  and 
his  true  self  that  we  have  seen  Romeo  and  Brutus  aware  of  in 
their  own  minds.  Kent  says  that  ‘Lear  is  mad’,  and  madness 
is  always  popularly  defined  as  a  kind  of  separation  of  the  true 
from  the  outward  man,  as  when  we  say  that  a  mad  person  is 
‘not  all  there’.  But  we  know  that  Kent  speaks  out  of  loyalty, 
love,  and  understanding,  not  hostility.  He  is  indeed  the  voice 
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of  Lear’s  own  better  self.  We  do  not,  however,  warm  to  Lear 
until  his  misery  has  begun  to  strike  sparks  of  illumination 
within  his  own  mind,  until,  in  short,  some  part  of  him  becomes 
detached  from  the  rest  in  his  own  eyes  so  that  he  can  look  at 
it  squarely,  even  if,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  imperfect 
understanding.  It  is  only  gradually  that  he  comes  to  see  how 
extremely  obtuse  and  selfish  his  conduct  has  been. 

Othello,  though  conscious  of  his  ‘soul’  when  uttering  the 
first  few  lines  that  he  speaks,  is  not  yet  at  odds  with  it.  Other¬ 
wise  his  introduction  to  us  resembles  that  of  Romeo,  Brutus 
and  Hamlet.  Lear’s  introduction  presents  a  rather  striking 
exception  to  our  formula  in  two  respects,  for  he  speaks  not 
only  with  assurance  and  in  the  language  of  the  throne  room, 
but  as  the  initiator  of  the  action.  It  is  he  who  solicits  expres¬ 
sions  of  devotion  from  his  daughters  and  dominates  the  whole 
scene,  so  that  he  is  anything  but  on  the  defensive.  The  role  of 
the  typical  hero  in  this  scene  is  given  momentarily  to  C!ordelia, 
whose  first  words,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  are  a  laconic  aside  (I,  i, 

63): 

What  shall  Cordelia  speak?  Love  and  be  silent. 


She  utters  two  asides  and  two  other  very  short  speeches  before 
she  begins  the  longer  speech  at  line  97. 

Macbeth  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently  noticed,  though  we 
ought  to  observe  that  as  between  him  and  the  Weird  Women, 
he  is  the  object  of  their  designs,  even  though  they  do  not 
address  him  until  questioned.  He  is  also  the  object  of  the 
attentions  of  Ross  and  Angus,  who  have  come  to  give  him 
news  of  his  promotion  to  the  title  of  Cawdor  and  bring  him  to 
the  King.  The  asides  beginning  at  I,  iii,  116  take  us  suddenly 
to  the  heart  of  him,  and  at  no  time  thereafter  do  we  feel 
strangers  to  anything  that  he  thinks  or  feels,  or  not  more  so 
than  he  is  himself,  for  he  is  drawn  on  to  his  crimes  by  a  power 
that  is  full  of  mystery.*  ‘Why  do  I  yield,’  he  says  (I,  iii,  134- 
>37)» 

*  In  these  remarks  on  the  mysterious  character  of  evil  in  Macbtth  I  am  following 
Professor  G.  Wilson  Knight’s  illuminating  essay,  'Macbttk  and  the  Metaphysic  of 
Evil’,  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  book  entitled  Tht  Whe«l  of  Fin  (London,  etc.: 
Oxford  University  Prm,  1930). 
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to  that  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature? 

If  his  state  of  mind  in  his  opening  conversation,  unlike  that  of 
Brutus  or  Hamlet  in  theirs,  is  one  of  exhilaration,  it  is  also,  like 
theirs,  one  of  uncertainty  and  pain.  His  paradoxical  remark  at 
I,  iii,  38, 
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So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen, 


prepares  us  for  the  aside  at  lines  137-8,  where  he  says  that  |  s 

Present  fears  I  j 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.  i  , 

It  remains  to  consider  Antony.  Once  more  our  first  view  is  ■  ' 
of  a  hero  as  the  object  rather  than  the  subject  of  the  action.  1 
First  he  is  called  upon  to  say  how  much  he  loves  his  importunate  j 
‘gypsy’;  next,  by  the  Messenger,  to  hear  the  news  from  Rome;  ; 
and  next  by  Cleopatra,  very  sarcastically,  to  listen  to  the 
Messenger.  His  answers  to  the  first  demand  are  cheerful  and  ' 
courtly;  to  the  second,  short  and  impatient.  When  Cleopatra 
begins  teasing  him  again,  he  is  first  embarrassed  (‘thou  blush-  = 
est,  Antony,’  she  says),  then  grandiloquent  (‘Let  Rome,  etc.’), 
then  once  more  gallant  and  gay.  In  the  full  portrait  of  Antony  j 
we  see  something  like  two  divisions.  There  is  an  inner  and  an  1 
outer  Antony  comparable  to  the  inner  and  outer  Brutus;  I 
but  there  is  a  marked  division  or  wavering  of  the  outer  man  I 
between  the  lover  and  the  statesman  such  as  we  do  not  find  j 
in  the  other  heroes.  There  is  usually  understood  to  be  in  . 
Hamlet  an  element  of  opposition  between  his  love  of  Ophelia  * 
and  his  dedication  to  the  dangerous  task  of  revenge,  but  he  docs 
not  make  it  at  all  explicit.  Whatever  the  reason,  his  response  t 
to  her  return  to  his  ‘tokens’  is  the  instant  decision  to  call  quits  | 
with  her,  and  he  never  goes  back  on  it.  It  is  a  commonplace,  | 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Antony  anticipates  the  epic  or  ‘heroic’  I 
tragedies  of  the  Restoration,  wherein  the  essence  of  the  plot  is  a 
conflict  between  love  and  ‘honour’,  though,  to  be  sure,  in  those 
plays  ‘honour’  signifies  duty  as  against  inclination,  whereas  in  ' 
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Antony  we  have  rather  two  loves,  one  of  Cleopatra,  the  other 
of  honour  in  the  sense  of  glory.  Antony’s  role  as  statesman  and 
general  is  more  a  matter  of  ambition  and  enthusiasm  than  of 
conscience,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  genial  relations  with  his 
soldiers,  and  by  the  thrill  with  which  he  recalls,  not  so  much 
duties  discharged  as  brilliant  aspirations  fulfilled  —  how,  for 
example,  with  his  sword,  he 

Quartered  the  world  and  o’er  green  Neptune’s  back 
With  ships  made  cities. 

The  conflict  of  his  two  loves,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  the 
subject  of  his  opening  speeches.  We  do  not  discover  the  inner 
Antony  until  the  second  scene.  Here  the  inner  man  breaks  out 
in  the  speeches  to  the  first  Messenger,  beginning  at  line  98,  in 
the  aside  at  line  I20,  and  in  the  short  soliloquy  preceding  the 
entrance  of  Enobarbus;  for  though  love  and  glory  engage  most 
of  his  attention,  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  scruples  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Here  is  part  of  the  dialogue  in  which  he  learns 
of  the  death  of  his  wife,  Fulvia: 

ANTONY  Well,  what  worst? 

MESSENGER  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

ANTONY  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward.  On  . . . 
and  presently: 

There’s  a  great  spirit  gone!  Thus  did  I  desire  it. 

What  our  contempts  doth  often  hurl  from  us. 

We  wish  it  ours  again;  the  present  pleasure. 

By  revolution  low’ring,  does  become 

The  opposite  of  itself.  She’s  good,  being  gone; 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shov’d  her  on. 

All  this  is  the  inner  Antony,  as  commonplace  a  moralist  as 
the  humblest  spectator.  Notice  certain  expressions:  the  elision 
of ‘she  is’  to  ‘she’s’;  ‘pluck’;  ‘shov’d.*  ‘Shove’  is  an  inelegant 
word. 

The  wavering  of  the  active  man  between  love  and  glory,  and 
a  measure  of  understandable  doubt  in  the  inner  man  as  to 
which  ideal  is  the  right  one,  set  Antony  somewhat  apart  from 
all  of  our  other  heroes,  propos  of  this  consideration,  the  charm 
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of  the  play  may  well  be,  as  I  have  seen  suggested,  as  much  thatj 
of  comedy  (romantic,  of  course,  not  satirical)  as  of  tragedy/  j 

To  return  to  the  outer  Antony,  the  division  between  lover  i 
and  statesman  comes  out  very  plainly  within  twenty  lines  ofi 
his  entrance,  therefore  at  about  the  stage  where,  in  Hamlet  and  | 
Brutus,  we  have  seen  a  deeper  cleavage  disclosed.  It  is  pn>j 
claimed  rather  than  confided,  but  it  is  a  confidence  none  the] 
less.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  lords  of  creation  arc 
sometimes  surprisingly  free  from  that  reticence  about  their’ 
personal  affairs  in  public  that  is  usual  with  ordinary  people. 

I  suspect  that  Antony’s  freedom  here  is  only  a  stage  exaggera-| 
tion  of  an  otherwise  realistic  feature.  It  is  doubtless  onej 
amongst  other  ways  of  underlining  his  extremely  elevated 
position  in  the  world,  even  if  we  take  it  also  to  indicate  a 
dangerous  or  unbecoming  complacency.  In  a  line  and  a  half 
he  builds  a  full-scale  model  of  his  Roman  Empire  and  toppld 
it  down  block  by  block,  so  that  we  can  hear  the  rumble  as  it  | 
falls;  and  in  the  four  quiet  words  that  follow,  it  has  given  place  < 
in  his  heart  to  the  less  stately,  but  warmer  mansion  of  Gleo*  i 
patra’s  embrace: 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt  and  the  wide  arch 

Of  the  ranged  empire  fall.  Here  is  my  space. 

Let  us  try  to  be  clear  about  the  logic  of  this  ‘sympathetic’  1 
method  of  portraiture.  It  is  simple,  as  I  see  it,  but  perhaps 
not  self-evident.  Taking  ‘sympathy’,  as  I  have  done,  to  mean 
strictly  ‘feeling  with’,  therefore  a  sense  of  identity  with,  there  can 
be  no  such  a  thing  as  sympathy  with  any  person  in  his  individual 
aspect,  for  that  is  the  part  of  him  wherein,  by  definition,  he 
stands  apart  from  all  other  persons.  I  can  identify  myself  { 
only  with  that  in  another  person  which  I  can  recognize  as 
a  non-individual  or  generally  human  feature  or  set  of  features. 
Hence  the  importance  of  those  phases  of  Shakespeare’s  method 
that  bring  out  in  each  of  the  heroes  a  common  inward  character 
more  or  less  different  from  the  individual  outward  one.  The 
outward  character  belongs  to  the  particular  story  of  the  play; 

^  'The  spirit  of  the  romantic  comedies  is  here  blended  with  tragedy.’  -  G.  j 
Wilson  Knioht,  ‘The  Transcendental  Humanism  of  Antotgf  and  CUopatra',  Tk 
In^trial  Theme,  chapter  vn  (London,  etc.:  Oxford  University  Press,  1931),  p.  354- 
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the  inward  no  more  belongs  to  it  than  1  do:  it  is  myself  and 
yourself.  I  recognize  in  it  a  typical  member  of  the  community 
of  decent  human  beings  to  which  I,  in  my  vanity,  pretend  to 
belong.  The  character  is,  in  effect,  two  persons  and  not  one. 

Now  something  of  general  humanity  belongs  to  any  creature 
recognizable  as  a  member  of  the  human  species  on  stage  or  off, 
but  how  much  or  how  little,  and  how  strong  or  how  weak  the 
illusion  in  any  given  dramatic  portrait  is  a  special  question. 
Some  individuality,  and  therefore  some  detachment  in  the 
observer’s  point  of  view,  is  essential  to  the  characters  of  any 
story  worth  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  if  their  common  hu¬ 
manity  is  given  merely  as  the  necessary  supposition  of  the  idea 
of  individuality  (opposites  imply  each  other),  sympathy  will  be 
but  a  small  part  of  our  response  compared  to  wonder,  admira¬ 
tion,  horror,  love,  or  the  like.  Contrariwise,  if,  as  in  the  morality 
Everyman,  the  character  is  individual  in  hardly  any  respect  save 
that  he  is  visibly  a  single  physical  person,  our  reaction  will  be 
almost  entirely  sympathetic,  though  not  necessarily  very 
intense,  since  a  too  common  or  homely  plot  is  unexciting.  The 
best  possibilities  seem  to  lie  in  stories  that  combine  either 
homely  adventures  and  characters  treated  unsympathetically 
(for  example,  as  objects  of  satire,  as  in  the  Satiricon  of  Petronius, 
the  comedies  of  Moliire,  or  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen),  or 
rare  adventures  and  characters  whose  common  humanity  is 
emphasized,  as  in  Homer  or  Shakespeare.  Where  all  is  like 
home,  we  miss  the  distance  that  lends  enchantment,  and 
where  nothing  is  like  home,  the  distance  seems  forbidding.  We 
get  the  desirable  effect  when  part  of  the  show  duplicates  home 
and  part  takes  us  abroad. 

But  rare  or  heroic  adventures  commonly  require  superlative 
qualities,  good  or  evil,  in  the  adventurer,  and  if  we  are  to 
sympathize  with  a  hero  so  endowed,  there  must  be  somewhere 
within  him  a  common  or  sub-superlative  humanity.  There 
must  be  two  of  him.  We  must  have  some  spread  between  the 
character  and  the  action,  or,  in  other  terms,  between  two  parts 
of  the  character,  an  inner  everyman  and  an  outer  individual 
whose  outlines  are  those  imposed  by  his  particular  story.  The 
spread  may  be  that  between  everyman  and  a  wicked  individual¬ 
ity,  as  in  Macbeth,  or  that  between  everyman  and  a  superla- 
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lively  good  individuality  like  that  of  Othello,  every  man  being,  | 
by  definition,  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sinner,  though,  as  I  have  j 
suggested,  inclining  more  to  good  than  to  evil.  i 

The  inclination  of  all  of  us  to  think  well  of  ourself  (*no  man  | 
is  willingly  base’)  makes  it  possible  for  an  author  to  elicit 
some  measure  of  sympathy  for  a  character  who  merely  does 
good  deeds  and  without  resort  to  any  subtlety  in  the  portrayal; 
but  if  the  deeds  are  superlatively  good  and  there  is  portrayed  in 
the  character  a  no  less  superlatively  good  inner  being,  as  in 
Thomas  Heywood’s  Master  Frankford  in  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness  or,  to  mention  an  example  from  the  novel,  Dickens’s 
Esther  Summerson  in  Bleak  House,  the  effect  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  sentimental.  It  will  invite  the  reader  to  experience 
a  blurred  combination  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  therefore 
to  indulgence  in  self-conceit.  If  he  yields  to  the  temptation, 
he  sins;  if  he  resists,  the  story  is  a  failure.  The  appeal  of 
sentimental  literature  is  undeniable,  but  the  term,  by  general 
agreement  in  our  time,  is  one  of  reprobation. 

What  I  have  tried  to  show  as  a  great  virtue  in  Shakespeare 
is  the  care  he  takes  to  sharpen  the  desirable  disdnedon  in  his 
heroes  between  everyman  and  the  individual.  He  does  this  ' 
by  putdng  the  character  before  us  in  the  same  passive  posidon 
with  respect  to  the  acdon  that  we  in  the  audience  occupy,  and 
by  making  him  deliver  speeches  to  us  across  the  footlights 
(soliloquies  and  asides)  whose  content  and  style  set  them  apart 
from  the  context  — at  least  the  immediate  context  —  of  the 
dialogue,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  they  seem  sdff  or  ready* 
made.  [ 

Soliloquy  is  doubdess  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
method.  Merely  as  a  form,  it  serves  in  no  way  to  disdnguish 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies  from  comparadvely  crude  pieces  like 
Gorbodtu  or  Bale’s  King  Johan',  but  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
though  a  ‘primidve’  device,  it  has  a  considerably  larger  place  in 
Shakespeare’s  later  tragedies  than  in  those  of  any  of  his  rivals 
after  1600.  I  surmise  that  he  saw  better  than  they  what  could 
be  made  of  the  ‘otherness’  of  the  soliloqviist’s  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  that  implied  by  utterances  of  the  same  speaker  in  the 
dialogue,  and  was  minded  to  exploit  this  to  the  limit,  whilst  his 
fellows,  though  they  still  use  soliloquy  more  or  less,  were  playing 
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it  down,  as  if  dimly  attracted  towards  the  later,  but  already 
emergent,  ideal  of  dramatic  ‘purity’. 

Two  recent  writers  have  done  much  to  clarify  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  soliloquy  by  examining  and  documenting  afresh  a 
principle  which,  though  not  unknown  to  earlier  criticism,  had 
been  given  too  little  attention,  namely  the  intimate  relationship 
that  has  always  existed  between  acting  and  oratory.^  The 
principle  implies  that  the  evolution  of  acting  begins  with  a 
speaker  who  in  telling  a  story  acts  out  some  part  of  it,  and  ends 
with  the  ‘pure’  actor  who,  so  far  as  anybody  can  see,  keeps 
strictly  to  his  impersonation.  The  middle  stage  would  be  the 
actor-out  of  most  of  his  story,  who,  however,  still  resorts  more 
or  less  to  explanations  that  he  gives  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
original  character  as  narrator.  The  important  difference  for 
our  present  purpose  between  the  narrator  and  the  dramatis 
persona  is  that  the  former  addresses  a  visible  and  acknowledged 
audience,  while  the  latter,  whose  characteristic  expression  comes 
in  dialogue,  pretends  therein  to  address  no  audience  except  other 
dramatis  personae.  We  seem  to  see  soliloquy  at  the  Elizabethan 
stage  of  its  development  available  for  an  otherwise  impossible 
combination  of  effects,  that  of  the  all-knowing  narrator  extend¬ 
ing  his  confidence  to  visible  spectators  and  receiving  theirs  in 
return,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  a  dramatis 
persona  speaking  in  his  own  character,  but  to  nobody  but  him¬ 
self  and  as  if  in  unspoken  words. 

Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  for  some  purposes,  as  notably 
the  characterization  of  villains,  to  employ  soliloquy  of  the  sort 
involving  what  the  critics  call  ‘self-description’;  and  while  this 
is  a  cruder  and  more  patently  old-fashioned  variety  than  what 
we  find  in  the  mouths  of  the  great  tragic  heroes,  it  bears  a  close 
relation  to  the  latter.  ‘Self-description’  is  a  term  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  misunderstand.  When  Richard  III  says  ‘I  am 
determined  to  prove  a  villain’,  the  scholar  can  see  that  he  is 
saying  something  we  may  assume  is  never  said  by  villains  in 
life;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary 
audience  takes  the  remark  as  in  any  sense  out  of  character,  for 
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*  Alfred  Harbaoe,  ‘Elizabethan  Acting’,  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
AssocuOion  of  America.  LIV  (1939),  685-708,  and  B.  L.  Joseph,  Elizabethan  Acting 
(London:  Oxford  Univenity  Pt^,  1951). 
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persons  of  this  degree  of  candour  and  cynicism,  no  matter  how 
unrealistic,  belong  to  a  well-established  stage  tradition. 

Richard  is  certainly  less  interesting  than  Macbeth,  and ' 
doubtless  for  various  reasons,  but  there  is  one  above  all  that  I 
would  emphasize.  It  is  Richard’s  fundamental  cynicism,  for  1 
this  makes  us  see  the  inner  man  as  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  | 
the  outer,  whereas  in  Macbeth  the  inner  man  has  a  conscience, 
and  therefore  a  dimension  that  Richard  lacks.  But  Macbeth  in  ' 
this  respect  is  only  one  amongst  the  other  ‘sympathetic’  heroes. 

In  none  of  them  is  the  inner  man  a  mere  inward  extension  of  the  j 
outer.  In  each  it  is  something  alter  as  well  as  idem.  The  differ-  j 
ence  may  be,  as  in  Hamlet  or  Othello,  between  degrees  of ; 
insight  rather  than,  zis  in  Macbeth,  a  sharp  contrast  between  | 
virtue  and  wickedness.  In  all  cases,  however,  some  difference 
is  evident.  What  the  inner  man  expresses  in  soliloquy  is  invari¬ 
ably  an  unreserved  confidence  and  a  confidence  of  the  same 
order  of  integrity  and  vision  that  we  in  the  audience  feel  that 
we  possess.  Compelled,  as  we  are,  to  remain  silent,  we  discover 
in  him  the  welcome  spokesman  of  our  own  reactions.  The 
colloquial  flavour,  moreover,  so  often  present  in  the  soliloquies, 
has  the  effect  of  suggesting  an  everyday  fellow  rather  than 
either  a  hero,  as  in  the  dialogue,  or  the  all-knowing  author,  as 
in  a  prologue,  epilogue,  or  chorus.  Yet  this  everyday  fellow,  to  ' 
the  technical  eye,  is  at  least  as  nearly  related  to  the  author  or 
actor  as  he  is  to  the  outward  dramatis  persona. 

But  if  the  soliloquies  of  a  Hamlet  or  a  Macbeth  do  so  much  | 
to  fill  out  the  inward  character  and  make  us  see  our  own  image 
therein,  they  are  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the  passive 
position  of  the  speaker  when  we  first  make  his  acquaintance 
and  because  of  his  expressed  sense  of  being  divided  against 
himself.  His  passiveness  makes  him  as  much  a  spectator  of  the 
action  pressing  in  upon  him  as  we  are  in  the  audience,  since, 
not  being  its  engineer,  he  can  have  no  more  idea  than  we,  and 
may  have  even  less,  of  the  course  it  is  going  to  follow;  and  both  | 
his  passiveness  and  his  sense  of  being  tom  between  oppo^  ^ 
selves  are  the  essential  features  of  the  Morality  heroes,  wavering 
between  Vices  who  tempt  or  threaten  on  one  side,  and  Virtua  5 
who  offer  help  or  consolation  on  the  other.  The  Shakespearean 
hero  is  so  far  Everyman,  or,  by  definition,  each  of  us.  It  is  weU 
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tlow  to  remember  that  the  old  allegories  of  Man  were  quite  well 
enough  known  to  be  an  influence  on  the  reactions  of  the 
and  audience  as  well  as  on  the  mind  of  an  educated  playwright;  but 
at  I  their  pattern  is  an  expression  of  universal  experience,  repre- 
for  senting,  as  it  does,  two  momentous  and  all  but  self-evident 
h  as  facts  about  human  life,  namely  its  resemblance  to  a  battle  or  a 
nee,  pilgrimage  and  man’s  perplexity  as  he  confronts  any  new  day 
h  in  of  it,  whether  it  appear  under  the  one  or  the  other  aspect.* 
oes. 

f  the  The  quarrel  engaged  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  in  Shakespeare 
fifer-  criticism  on  the  issue  of  the  causal  relation  between  character 
s  (rf  and  action  in  the  tragedies  is  still  warm.  The  one  school,  as 
^een  everybody  knows,  holds  that  action  is  everywhere  the  true  ex- 

mce  pression  and  measure  of  character  (so  Bradley  and  other  advo- 

^ari-  cates  of  the  prevailing  nineteenth-century  position,  and  latterly 
ame  the  Freudians),  the  other  that  action  and  character  often  present 
that  a  contrast.  The  latter  maintain  that  the  interest  of  a  play 
aver  marked  by  contrast  of  this  sort,  instead  of  being  the  compara- 
The  tively  intellectual  interest  of  a  case  history,  such  as  would 
oies,  belong  mainly  to  the  plot  considered  as  a  whole,  centres  more 
han  in  particular  situations.  They  see  both  the  character  and  the 
r,  as  action  as  enlivened  rather  than  weakened  by  the  contradiction 
V,  to  they  present,  and  effects  of  pathos  and  horror  as  heightened 

•r  or  beyond  what  is  possible  in  the  realm  of  realism.  The  most 

original  and  formidable  authority  for  this  view  b  E.  E.  Stoll, 
luch  others  include  Schiicking,  C.  S.  Lewb  and  a  growing  number 

lage  of  younger  critics.  The  imp>ortance  of  the  issue  is  obvious,  and 

aive  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  a  remark  concerning  the 

ance  bearing  of  the  present  argument  upon  it. 
linst  If  what  these  critics  call  ‘character’  can  be  identified  with 
r  the  what  I  have  called  the  ‘inner’  or  ‘universal’  as  dbtinct  from  an 

nee,  ‘outer’  or  ‘individualized’  character  in  typical  heroes,  my  argu- 

and  ment  b  clearly  for  Stoll.  No  ordinary  audience  can  identify 

both  themselves  with  a  hero  in  his  specifically  heroic  or  superlative 

osed  virtues  or  vices.  If,  as  I  have  assumed,  their  sympathy  does  in 

ring  fact  go  out  to  an  Othello  or  a  Macbeth,  it  amounts  to  an  im- 

tuci  conscious  identification  of  themselves  with  a  sub-heroic  but 
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*  On  the  origins  of  the  pattern  see  C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Allegory  of  Looe  (Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press,  1936),  chapter  n. 
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morally  sound  and  percipient  everyman  present  in  these  per¬ 
sons,  something  undifferentiated  (by  mere  definition)  from  one 
to  another.  To  ask  whether  Othello,  because  he  succumbs  to 
the  passion  of  jealousy,  has  a  jealous  nature,  or  Macbeth,  be¬ 
cause  he  commits  murder,  is  what  the  books  call  a  ‘criminal 
type’,  is  therefore  to  ask  whether  you  and  I  are  likewise  jealoiu 
or  criminal  types.  The  answer  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  of 
course,  but  the  question  would  never  even  occur  to  an  audience. 
The  hero  as  critic  being  the  object  of  their  sympathy,  indeed 
the  spokesman  of  their  own  judgments,  cannot  himself  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  judgment,  any  more  than  the  eye  which  sees  can  sec 
itself.  The  question  has  therefore  no  meaning  in  the  theatre. 
It  could  only  occur  to  a  theorist  insensitive  to,  or  consciously 
and  artificially  resisting,  the  sympathetic  appeal  of  the  por¬ 
trayal;  and  no  conclusions  reached  by  this  approach  could  be 
relevant  to  an  interpretation  of  the  plays  as  plays.  The  out¬ 
ward  character  may  be  impelled,  it  seems,  to  the  performance 
of  great  or  heinous  deeds  by  motives  not  much  more  adequate, 
in  a  logical  view,  than  those  we  act  on  in  dreams,  and  yet  be 
credible;  the  inward  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  in 
which  no  motives  for  action  are  to  be  sought.  The  reason  is  that 
Shakespeare  gives  it  only  a  kind  of  presiding,  contemplative 
and  advisory  office,  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  a  modem 
English  king  in  affairs  of  state.  It  has  no  part  in  the  councils 
where  policies  are  decided  or  put  into  execution.  It  is,  however, 
the  means,  artificial  though  it  may  seem  when  looked  at 
rationally,  through  which  the  hero’s  career  becomes  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  my  life  and  yours.  It  is  you  and  I,  in  the  last  analysis, 
who  drink  poison  in  Juliet’s  tomb,  assassinate  Julius  Caesar, 
make  a  shambles  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  murder  a  royal 
guest  (‘Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so 
much  blood  in  him?’),  smother  Desdemona,  howl  at  rain  and 
lightning  on  the  heath  (more  knowing,  for  all  our  strayed  wits, 
than  our  pitying  friends),  and  barter  the  Roman  Empire  for 
the  bed  of  Cleopatra.  Other  suicides,  murderers,  lovers,  kings 
and  the  Uke,  may  be  psychological  or  psychiatric  cases,  but 
hardly  you  or  I! 
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Moll  Flanders  and  Manon  Lescaut 

A.  E.  RODWAT 

ASTR£E,  Clilie  and  Cassandre,  once  celebrated  with  panegyric, 
are  now  —  and  probably  for  ever  —  among  ‘the  long  list  of  the 
illustrious  obscure’,  yet  Manon  Lescaut  is  immortal.  Even  a 
literary  immortality  has  in  it,  no  doubt,  an  element  of  the 
miraculous,  which  must  elude  critical  reason.  But  in  this  case 
it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  Prevost  obtained  from  England 
something  essential  that  was  lacking  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country. 

In  a  sense,  in  spite  of  their  historical  connection,  no  two 
novels  could  be  more  unlike  than  Manon  Lescaut  and  Moll 
Flanders.  The  former  has  both  the  inevitability  of  Racinian 
tragedy  and  its  claustrophobia:  the  protagonists  are  trapped  in 
their  own  passions.  In  Defoe,  these  qualities  are  quite  absent: 
his  characters  war  not  with  themselves  but  circumstances.  Nor 
are  they  afflicted  with  Tragic  blindness.  The  fatal  flaw  in  the 
character  of  Des  Grieux  is  his  inability  to  see  that  Manon  can¬ 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  ‘love’.  Defoe’s  protagonists, 
Moll  Flanders  or  Roxana,  at  the  height  of  infatuation,  are  never 
for  a  moment  to  be  hoodwinked. 

Again,  the  authors’  different  religious  inclinations  tend  to 
bring  about  the  same  divergence.  For  Defoe,  the  Devil  is  the 
originator  of  irresistible  impulse.  As  Moll  puts  it,  before  her 
first  seduction,  that  ‘unwearied  tempter  never  fails  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  the  wickedness  he  invites  to’.  Provost,  on  the 
other  hand,  implicitly  excuses  his  characters  by  thrusting  on  to 
heaven  responsibility  for  their  misdeeds.  They  are  the  result  of 
passion,  and  passion  is  imwilled: 

H^las,  oui,  e’est  mon  devoir  d’agir  comme  je  raisonne! 
mais  Faction  est-elle  en  mon  pouvoir? 

So  the  imprisoned  Des  Grieux,  to  Tiberge.  In  consequence 
salvation,  for  Defoe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  true 
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repentance  and  sound  business  sense.  For  the  characters  of  o 
Pr<^vost  no  salvation  is  possible.  Moll  FlanderSy  therefore,  tends  tl 
to  a  moral,  Manon  Lescaut  to  a  tragic  conclusion.  Hence  Provost  c 
can  morally  afford  to  invest  sin  with  an  aura  of  romance.  I 
Defoe  must  show  the  truth  in  all  its  unsavoury  detail. 

So  much,  and  more,  difference  may  be  admitted,  and  ad-  I 
mitted  gladly.  For  it  is  the  justification  of  comparative  criticism  t 
that  its  real  field  lies  not  in  the  sameness  but  the  difference  of  a 
the  writers  it  is  concerned  with.  Not  in  the  seed  borrowed  but  r 
in  what  grows  from  it.  1 

It  is  the  different  use  he  made  of  material  found  in  Moll  [ 
Flanders  which  may  give  some  insight  into  Provost  as  a  creative  i 
artist.  t 

Manon  Lescaut  is  one  of  the  only  two  stories  by  Provost  which  j 
are  not  melodramatic.  Significantly,  the  other  is  Molly  Sibils,  a  ; 
work  purporting,  like  Moll  Flanders,  to  be  the  memoirs  of  a  i 
woman  who  began  with  prostitution,  went  on  to  crime,  and  ] 
was  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  in  each  case  being  com-  j  1 
muted  to  one  of  transportation.  This  indication  of  a  source  for  j  ] 
Provost’s  new  realism  is  enhanced  by  textual  similarities  (which  |  ( 

are  too  close  to  be  coincidental),  and  by  differences  which  are 
precisely  what  one  would  expect  after  the  Channel  crossing. ... 

In  the  Stuart  period  England  was  developing  a  system  of  : 
parliamentary  government,  individual  freedom,  and  local  I 
independence.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  moved  towards 
regal  absolutism,  centralized  bureaucracy,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  individual  to  the  state:  a  system  perfected  by  Richlieu, 
Mazarin  and  Colbert.  Moreover,  in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV 
the  bourgeoisie  was  cut  off  by  birth  and  privilege  from  the 
nobility  far  more  sharply  than  in  the  England  of  Queen  Anne. 

Thus  ‘le  monde’  of  Le  Roi  Soleil  was  at  once  worldly  and 
artificial;  and  its  complementary  moon  was  an  artificial  but 
unworldly  literature,  of  which  the  novels  following  Asirie  were 
typical.  Even  that  great  novel  La  Princesse  de  Clives  is  not  ; 
realistic  in  the  modem  sense,  though  it  does  avoid  fantasy,  and  j 
its  characters  could  perhaps  have  had  real  counterparts  during  | 
the  reign  of  the  moral  Madame  de  Maintenon  (though  the 
setting  is  supposedly  that  of  the  reign  of  Francis  II).  Nor 
can  realism  be  accorded  to  the  lowlife  burlesques  which  novels 
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of  incredible  chivalry  provoked.  It  is  to  the  anglophile,  Prevost, 
that  we  must  look  for  its  introduction  to  France,  without 
expecting,  however,  to  find  his  realism  identical  with  that  of 
Defoe. 

Where  France  was  Catholic  and  absolutist,  England  was 
Protestant  and  individualist.  The  middle  classes  were  rising  in 
both  countries,  of  course,  but  in  France  literature  remained 
aristocratic.  In  England,  moreover,  the  middle  classes  were 
rising  more  quickly  and  were  less  acquiescent  than  in  France. 
Debarred  from  official  posts  and  official  religion  alike,  the  large 
body  of  Dissenters  found  compensation  in  trade.  It  is  as  a 
member  of  this  body  that  Defoe  writes  his  novels  of  individualis¬ 
tic  enterprise.  He  is  a  lower  middle  class  Dissenter  writing  for 
a  similar  audience.  Provost,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  gentleman,  son  of  ‘un  conseiller  du  Roy’,  writing  for  the 
readers  of  Clilie.  Moreover,  he  is  a  Frenchman,  whereas 
Defoe  is  thoroughly  English:  so  that  Manon  is  a  butterfly 
broken  on  the  wheeb  of  a  Cartesian  universe,  where  the 
passions  are  doomed  to  defeat;  Moll,  in  the  English  universe 
of  Chance,  muddles  through. 

Differences,  in  short,  are  inevitable.  But  in  order  to  steer  a 
middle  way  between  the  current  romances  and  burlesques, 
Provost  had  recourse  to  the  master  realist,  Defoe.  Consequently, 
Moll  Flanders  throws  much  light  on  Manon  Lescaut. 


Since  both  books  deal  with  whores,  both  are  concerned  with 
Love  and  Money.  But  Provost  naturally  emphasizes  the 
former,  Defoe  the  latter.  Defoe’s  heroine  is  a  trader  with 
something  to  sell;  she  trades  pleasure  for  money.  Manon  needs 
money  for  pleasure.  In  Provost  she  becomes,  therefore,  a 
refined  version  of  Moll.  Both  are  bom  with  a  desire  to  be 
ladies,  and  both  are  first  betrayed  by  it.  The  difference  is  that 
Moll  never  becomes  a  lady;  she  remains  to  the  end  an  indomit¬ 
able  trader  in  her  own  and  others’  assets.  Manon  with  less 
gusto  and  less  will,  is  light,  fickle,  yet  —  and  how  insidiously 
Provost  conveys  it!  —  adorable. 

Nevertheless  the  difference  is  not  absolute,  each  character 
being  given  depth  by  contrary  traits.  Thus  Moll  begins  by 
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choosing  love  rather  than  money,  or  at  least,  rather  than  a 
good  marriage,  and  protests  that  love  is  a  passion  beyond  the 
control  of  the  will: 


ii 

h 

si 


And  will  you  transfer  me  to  your  brother?  Can  you  bid 
me  cease  loving  you,  and  bid  me  love  him?  Is  it  in  my 
power,  think  you,  to  make  such  a  change  at  demand?  No 
sir,  said  I,  depend  upon  it  ’tis  impossible,  and  whatever 
the  change  on  your  side  may  be,  I  will  ever  be  true;  and 
I  had  much  rather,  since  it  is  come  that  unhappy  length, 
be  your  whore  than  your  brother’s  wife. 


r’ 


Manon  and  Des  Grieux,  on  their  part,  try  to  conserve  their  | 
gains  (though,  unlike  Moll,  they  are  not  English  enough  to 
succeed) : 

Soixante  mille  francs,  lui  dis-je,  peuvent  nous  soutenir 
pendant  dix  ans.  Deux  mille  ecus  nous  suffiront  chaque 
ann^e,  si  nous  condnuons  de  vivre  a  Chaillot. 

Manon  Lescaut,  in  some  respects  at  least,  can  be  considered 
as  an  expanded  and  emotionalized  version  of  an  episode  in 
Moll’s  youth.  It  covers  a  few  years  where  Defoe  covers  a  long 
lifetime;  it  is  shaped  by  psychological,  where  he  shapes  by  I 
exterior,  circumstance.  But  the  characters  and  circumstances  ! 
are  akin. 

The  episode  in  question,  that  of  Moll’s  first  seduction  by  1 
money  (comparable  to  that  of  Manon  by  M.B.)  and  her  union  ( 
with  a  true  lover,  like  Des  Grieux,  yields  an  interesting  verbal  i 
parallel:  ( 

I  did  tell  you  I  would  marry  you  when  I  was  come  to  my  j  ] 
estate;  but  you  see  my  father  is  a  hale,  healthy  man,  and  | 
may  live  these  thirty  years  still,  and  not  be  older  than 
several  are  round  us  in  the  town. 

Supposons  que  les  dix  ans  soient  ^coul^,  et  que  nul  des 
ch^gemens,  que  j’esperois,  ne  soit  arrivt^  dans  ma  Famille.  ^ 
Quel  parti  prendrois-je?  |  ^ 

But  if  this  episode  is  the  seed  for  Manon  Lescaut  it  is  by  no  means  |  ( 
the  whole  of  Pr^ost’s  borrowing.  Both  authors  set  love  firmly  j  1 
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in  life.  No  longer  is  it  incredibly  heroic,  fantastically  immune 
firom  the  problems  of  food  and  rent.  Both,  too,  put  forward 
similar  apologies  to  the  reader  in  their  Introductions.  These 
stories,  they  point  out,  are  delivered  to  the  public  not  for  their 
interest  but  their  moral.  Revealing  as  they  do  a  progressive 
deterioration  of  character,  they  are  an  awful  warning.  Despite 
this,  both  authors  agree  in  condemning  those  imposed  upon. 
Dupes,  for  Defoe,  are  inefficient;  for  Provost,  unworthy  of  their 
rank: 

Her  robbing  a  little  child,  dressed  fine  by  the  vanity  of 
her  mother,  to  go  to  the  dancing-school,  is  a  good  memento 
to  such  people  hereafter,  as  is  likewise  her  picking  the  gold 
watch  from  the  young  lady’s  side  in  the  park. 

Her  getting  a  parcel  from  a  hare-brained  wench  at  the 
coaches  in  St.  John’s  Street;  her  booty  at  the  fire,  and  also 
at  Harwich,  all  give  us  excellent  warning  in  such  cases  to 
be  more  present  to  ourselves  in  sudden  surprises  of  every 
sort. 

La  Providence,  ajofitois-je  en  r^flechissant  sur  les  differens 
Etats  de  la  vie,  n’a-t’elle  pas  arrange  les  choses  fort  sage- 
ment?  La  plfipart  des  Grands  et  des  Riches  sont  des 
Sots?  cela  est  clair  a  qui  connoit  un  peu  le  monde. 

Words  such  as  these  draw  attention  to  a  sufficiently  obvious 
characteristic  of  both  books:  the  strong  emotional  sympathy  of 
the  authors  for  protagonists  they  are  intellectually  bound  to 
condemn.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sententious  piety  is 
merely  window-dressing,  a  means  of  passing  off  spicy  stories  on 
a  respectable  public.  Certainly,  it  often  seems  so.  Moll,  even 
while  she  is  moralizing,  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance;  when 
she  is  moral,  it  is  for  a  sound  practical  reason: 

Thus  my  pride,  not  my  principle,  my  money,  not  my 
virtue,  kept  me  honest. 

When  she  finally  repents,  and  makes  good  in  Virginia,  it  is  on 
the  proceeds  of  her  years  of  theft,  and  it  involves  bribing  the 
captain  of  the  transport.  Similarly,  when  Manon  comes  to 
repent  in  prison,  like  Moll,  and  like  Moll  is  transported,  her 
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repentance  is  not  for  her  prostitutions  and  swindlings  but  for 
the  disaster  she  has  brought  upon  her  lover.  None  the  less 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  these  incongruities  to  represent  a 
sincere  ambivalence  in  the  writers. 

Like  so  many  Dissenters,  Defoe  was  constrained  to  admire  . 
those  who  fight  and  conquer  circumstance,  the  possessors  of  the  I 
go-ahead  spirit  essential  to  men  without  privilege.  Conse-  { 
quently,  his  real  antipathy  was  directed  not  at  the  immoral  | 
but  at  the  idle:  | 

By  this  management  I  found  an  opportunity  to  see  what  a  [ 
most  insignificant,  unthinking  life  the  poor  indolent  ^ 
wretch,  who  by  his  unaedve  temper  had  at  first  been  my  ; 
ruin,  now  lived;  how  he  only  rose  in  the  morning  to  go  ; 
to  bed  at  night;  that  saving  the  necessary  motion  of 
troops,  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,  he  was  a  mere 
motionless  animal,  of  no  consequence  in  the  world;  that 
he  seemed  to  be  one  who,  though  he  was  indeed  alive, 
had  no  manner  of  business  in  life  but  to  stay  to  be  called 
out  of  it  {Roxana). 

That  is  the  real  sin,  to  have  no  business  in  life  —  and  Defoe’s 
own  life  is  evidence  that  shady  business  could  be  reconciled 
with  a  noncomformist  conscience.  One  further  quotation  from 
the  same  book  will  show  clearly  enough  the  other  end  of  ^ 
Defoe’s  scale  of  values: 

Sir  Robert  said,  and  I  found  it  to  be  true,  that  a  true-bred 
merchant  is  the  best  gentleman  in  the  nation;  that  in 
knowledge,  in  manners,  in  judgement  of  things,  the 
merchant  outdid  many  of  the  nobility. 

Like  Roxana  (who  ends,  unhappy,  in  the  possession  of 
£100,000),  Moll  is  a  merchant,  however  dubious  her  trade. 
She  saves,  invests  and  manages  with  infinite  resource,  and  ends 
godly  and  wealthy.  Her  evil  doing,  then,  is  emotionally 
excusable  to  Defoe  the  tradesman.  But  Defoe  the  Dissenter 
must  censure  her  behaviour,  urge  repentance  on  others  in  like  I 
circumstances,  and  put  it  all  down  to  the  Devil.  I 

Prdvost,  however,  was  brought  up  as  a  Jesuit.  His  view  of  k 
good  and  evil  is  correspondingly  more  subtle,  and  less  clear.  I 
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concerned  with  love,  is  obviously  wise  to  shift  the  viewpoint  | 
from  the  mistress  to  the  man  of  honour.  Consequently  there  is  ;  ^ 
no  exact  counterpart  in  Defoe’s  novel  to  Des  Grieux.  He  is,  ® 
indeed,  something  new  in  French  literature  of  the  period.  A  ^ 
passionate  and  romantic  lover  whose  romance  is  no  longer  an  ^ 

affair  of  gallant  words  and  impossibly  noble  deeds,  but  an  ^ 

overwhelming  passion  tried  in  the  worst  fires  of  life.  It  changes  ^ 
Des  Grieux  in  an  instant  from  a  callow  youth  to  an  all-too- 
daring  man: 

Elle  me  parut  si  charmante,  que  moi,  qui  n’avois  jamais 
pens^  a  la  difference  des  sexes,  ni  regard^  une  fille  avec 
un  peu  d’attention;  moi,  dis-je,  dont  tout  le  monde  ad- 
miroit  la  sagesse  et  la  retenue,  je  me  trouvai  enflamm^ 
tout  d’un  coup  jusqu’au  transport.  J’avois  le  d^faut 
d’etre  excessivement  timide  et  facile  a  d^concerter;  mais 
loin  d’etre  arrete  alors  par  cette  foiblesse,  je  m’avan^ai 
vers  la  maitresse  de  mon  coeur. 

For  this  passion,  he  is  ready  not  only  to  duel  or  ambush  but 
also  to  make  sacrifices  that  for  Defoe  would  have  seemed  sheer  ^ 
folly:  I 

Je  vais  perdre  ma  fortune  et  ma  reputation  pour  toi; 
je  le  pr^vob  bien,  je  lis  ma  destin^e  dans  tes  beaux  yeux; 
mais  de  quelles  pertes  ne  ferai-je  pas  console  par  ton 
amour!  Les  faveurs  de  la  Fortune  ne  me  touchent  point; 
la  gloire  me  paroit  une  fumee. 

Moreover  he  can  argue  as  a  sometime  Jesuit  might,  and  a 
dissenter  could  not.  The  rewards  of  religion  are  hereafter, 
those  of  love  here  and  now,  or  at  least  in  the  near  future.  Yet 
all  the  arguments  for  religious  morality  can  be  applied  to  a  ^ 
morality  of  passion: 

Or  si  la  force  de  I’imagination  fait  trouver  du  plaisir  dans 
ses  maux  memes,  parce  qu’ils  peuvent  conduire  a  un  termc 
heureux  qu’on  espere,  pourquoi  traitez-vous  de  contradic- 
toire  et  d’insens^e,  dans  ma  conduite,  une  disposition  toute 
semblable? 


Jk 
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For  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  Des 
Grieux  owes  something  to  Jemmy,  the  gentleman-highwayman 
of  Moll  Flanders,  who  shares  so  many  of  his  characteristics.  He 
is,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  and  a  thief.  He  lives  by  the  code  of 
honour,  and,  like  Des  Grieux,  is  vastly  insulted  when  used  as  a 
common  convict.  Again,  he  shares  the  sensitive  nature  of  Des 
Grieux: 

Accordingly  I  went  [Moll  writes]  and  my  husband, 
whose  spirits  were  still  so  much  sunk  with  the  indignity 
(as  he  understood  it)  offered  him,  that  he  was  scarce  yet 
himself,  was  so  revived  with  the  account,  that  he  was  quite 
another  man,  and  new  vigour  and  courage  appeared  in 
his  very  countenance.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  greatest 
spirits,  when  overwhelmed  by  their  afflictions  are  subject 
to  the  greatest  dejections. 

Des  Grieux,  imprisoned  in  St.  Lazare,  reflects  that  most  men 
are  mere  insensitive  animals,  but 

les  personnes  d’un  caractere  plus  nobles  peuvent  etre 
remuees  de  milles  fa^ons  differentes;  il  semble  qu’elles 
ayent  plus  de  cinq  sens,  et  qu’elles  puissent  recevoir  des 
id^es  et  des  sensations  qui  passent  les  homes  ordinaires  de 
la  Nature.  Et  commes  eUes  ont  un  sentiment  de  cettc 
grandeur,  qui  les  <leve  au-dessus  du  vulgaire,  il  n’y  a  rien 
dont  elles  soient  plus  jalouses.  De-la  vient  qu’elles  souf- 
frent  si  impatiemment  le  mepris  et  la  risee,  et  que  la  honte 
est  une  de  leurs  plus  violentes  passions. 

Both  heroes,  too,  accompany  their  condemned  mistresses 
in  their  transportation,  both  are  given  separate  cabins,  apart 
from  the  criminal  riffraff  they  despise: 

J’obtins  du  Capitaine  un  lieu  k  part,  pour  Manon  et  pour 
moi.  Il  eut  la  bont^  de  nous  regarder  d’un  autre  ceil, 
que  le  commun  de  nos  miserables  Associ^. 


. . .  in  short  he  would  not  let  us  keep  the  cabin  we  had 
chosen,  but  gave  us  one  that,  as  I  said  before  opened  into 
the  great  cabin  ...  for  fifleen  guineas  we  had  ovu*  whole 
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passage  and  provisions,  ate  at  the  captain’s  table,  and  were 
handsomely  entertained  . . .  and  as  for  our  old  fraternity, 
they  were  kept  under  the  hatches. 


Both,  too,  make  good  in  the  colonies.  Jemmy  and  Moll  becom¬ 
ing  prosperous  plantation  owners,  Des  Grieux  and  Manon 
(before  their  final  catastrophe)  ‘les  premiers  personnes  de  la 
Ville  apres  le  Gouvemeur’.  Both,  again,  have  a  touching 
meeting  with  their  mistresses  in  prison. 

As  one  would  expect,  however,  the  parallels  are  not  always 
so  direct.  Provost,  a  Frenchman,  was  giving  his  material  a 
different  emphasis,  for  a  different  audience,  in  a  new  form, 
and  from  the  man’s  viewpoint.  His  gleanings,  therefore,  are 
significantly  rearranged. 

Thus,  Prevost  takes  from  Moll  Flanders  the  idea  of  a  lover, 
deserted  secretly  in  the  night,  finding  and  being  heartbroken 
by  a  letter.  But  he  reverses  the  roles.  In  the  one  case  Jemmy 
leaves  the  letter  for  Moll: 


T1 

wl 
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I  was  very  sleepy  and  lay  till  near  eleven  o’clock.  In  this 
time  he  took  his  horses,  and  three  servants,  and  all  his 
linen  and  baggage,  and  away  he  went,  leaving  a  short 
but  moving  letter  for  me  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

‘My  Dear,  —  I  am  a  dog;  I  have  abused  you;  but  I  have 
been  drawn  in  to  do  it  by  a  base  creature,  contrary  to  my 
principle  and  the  general  practice  of  my  life.  Forgive  me 
my  dear!  I  ask  pardon  with  the  greatest  sincerity;  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  men,  in  having  deluded  you.  I  have  been 
so  happy  to  possess  you,  and  am  now  so  wretched  as  to  be 
forced  to  fly  from  you.  Forgive  me,  my  dear;  once  more 
I  say,  forgive  me!  I  am  not  able  to  see  you  ruined  by  me, 
and  myself  unable  to  support  you.  Our  marriage  is 
nothing;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  you  again;  I  here 
discharge  you  from  it;  if  you  can  marry  to  your  advantage, 
do  not  decline  it  on  my  account.  I  here  swear  to  you  on 
my  faith,  and  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  I  will 
never  disturb  your  repose  if  I  should  know  of  it,  which, 
however,  is  not  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  should 
not  marry,  and  if  a  good  fortune  should  befall  me,  it  shall 
be  all  yours,  wherever  you  are.  I 
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‘I  have  put  some  of  the  stock  of  money  I  have  left  into 
your  pocket;  take  places  for  yourself  and  your  maid  in  the 
stage-coach,  and  go  for  London.  I  hope  it  will  bear  your 
charges  thither,  without  breaking  into  your  own.  Again, 

I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon,  and  will  do  so  as  often  as  I 
shall  ever  think  of  you.  Adieu,  my  dear,  for  ever!  —  I  am, 
yours  most  affectionately,  J.  E.’ 

This,  both  in  its  contents  and  effects,  combines  the  letter  in 
which  Manon  offers  a  new  partner  to  Des  Grieux,  and  that 
which  she  leaves  for  him  before  going  to  G.  M.  —  pire.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  man  who  suffers,  but  the  verbal  parallels  are 
remarkable: 

. . .  je  m’endormis  si  tard,  que  je  ne  pus  me  r^veiller  que 
vers  onze  heures  ou  midi ...  on  me  dit  qu’elle  etoit 
sortie  une  heure  auparavant,  avec  son  Frere,  qui  Tctoit 
venu  prendre  dans  un  carosse  de  louage  . . .  je  me  promenai 
4  grands  pas  dans  nos  appartements.  J’appergus,  dans 
celui  de  Manon,  une  Lettre  cachet^e,  qui  ^toit  sur  sa 
table.  L’addresse  ^toit  k  moi,  et  T6criture  de  sa  main. 
Je  I’ouvris  avec  un  frisson  mortel:  elle  ^toit  dans  ces 
termes: 

‘Je  te  jure,  mon  cher  Chevalier,  que  tu  es  I’idole  de  mon 
coeur,  et  qu’il  n’y  a  que  toi  au  monde,  que  je  puisse  aimer 
de  la  fa9on  dont  je  t’aime;  mais  ne  vois-tu  pas,  ma  pauvre 
chere  Ame,  que  dans  T^tat  oh  nous  sommes  r^uits, 
c’est  une  sotte  vertu  que  la  fid^lit^?  . . .  Je  t’ adore,  compte 
la-dessus;  mais  laisse-moi,  pour  quelque  terns,  le  manage¬ 
ment  de  notre  fortune. . . .’ 

Je  demeurai,  apr^  cette  lecture,  dans  un  ^tat  qui  me  seroit 
difficile  k  d^crire;  car  j’ignore  encore  aujourd’hui  par 
quelle  espece  de  sentimens  je  fus  alors  agit^ . . .  Elle 
appr^hende  la  faim;  Dieu  d’ Amour!  quelle  grossi^tt^  de 
sentimens . .  .  Je  ne  Tai  pas  appr^hend<^,  moi,  qui 
m’ expose  si  volontiers  pour  elle,  en  renon^ant  k  ma  for¬ 
tune,  et  aux  douceurs  de  la  Maison  de  mon  Pere;  moi, 
qui  me  suis  retranch^  jusqu’au  n6cessaire. . .  .* 

In  similar  terms  does  Moll  lament,  though  the  tone  is  less 
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intense.  Even  in  its  rare  moments  of  passion  Moll  Flanders  pi; 
does  not  become  a  novel  of  the  psychology  of  love  like  Manon  M 
Lescaut. 

Nothing  that  ever  befell  me  in  my  life  sank  so  deep  into  ^ 
my  heart  as  this  farewell.  I  reproached  him  a  thousand  ^ 
times  in  my  thoughts  for  leaving  me,  for  I  would  have 
gone  with  him  through  the  world,  if  I  had  begged  my  ^ 
bread. 

of 

In  each  case  the  lovers  meet  again,  are  reconciled,  and  make 
fresh  plans  for  their  future  solvency.  of 

In  the  same  way,  the  parallel  to  Moll’s  letter  for  aid,  sent  to 
from  the  prison-ship,  is  a  letter  not  from  Manon  but  from  Des  to 
Grieux  while  imprisoned  at  St.  Lazare.  ai 

The  minor  characters  and  the  details  of  the  plot  show  simi¬ 
larly  more,  or  less,  direct  relationships.  Moll  and  Manon,  for 
instance,  are  both  given  special  treatment  by  their  jailers  — 
not  persons  commonly  given  to  sympathy.  The  boatswain  on 
the  transport  helps  Moll  and  offers  to  aid  an  escape,  just  like 
the  jailer  of  I’Hopital.  Both  Moll  and  Des  Grieux  are  accused 
of  attempted  not  actual  theft.  And  as  Moll  has  a  personified 
conscience  in  the  visiting  minister,  to  put  the  orthodox  Dissent¬ 
ing  case,  so  Des  Grieux  has  Tiberge  to  oppose  to  his  sophistical 
morality  of  passion  the  orthodox  Catholic  doctrine.  Again,  the 
brother  of  Manon  treats  his  prostituted  sister,  after  what  he 
considers  her  bad  management,  very  much  as  the  highwayman 
treats  his  ‘sister’,  the  prostitute,  in  similar  circumstances: 

II  entra  dans  notre  chambre,  en  jurant  horriblement; 
et  comme  il  S5avoit  une  partie  des  aventures  de  sa  Soeur, 
il  accabla  d’injures  et  de  reproches. . . .’ 

He  . . .  flew  out  in  the  most  furious  passion  that  I  ever  saw 
a  man  in  my  life,  cursing  her,  and  calling  her  all  the 
whores  and  hard  names  he  could  think  of. 


The  interplay  of  fraternal  relationships  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  comparison.  The  elder 
brother  of  Manon,  by  passing  himself  off  as  an  elder  brother  to 
Des  Grieux,  her  faithfiil  lover,  brings  to  mind  Moll’s  seducer, 
elder  brother  to  Aer  only  true  lover.  Des  Grieux,  in  turn,  when 
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playing  younger  brother  to  Manon,  his  wife  to  be,  recalls 
Moll’s  marriage  to  her  real  brother.  That  the  relationship  in 
Moll’s  case  is  real  and  the  marriage  productive  of  three 
children,  while  in  Manon’s  it  is  assumed,  and,  in  all  senses, 
6mitless,  underlines  what  this  comparison  as  a  whole  seems  to 
bring  out:  the  very  different  genius  and  outlook  of  the  two 
creative  artists,  the  one  being  concerned  primarily  with 
incident  and  objective  fact,  the  other  with  the  subjective  world 
of  the  passions. 

This  difference  is  reflected  in  the  use  made  of  other  incidents 
of  plot  or  character.  Thus,  Moll  and  Des  Grieux  both  attempt 
to  obtain  money  from  fond  and  elderly  gentlemen.  Moll  writes 
to  her  protector,  who  has  repented  of  his  wicked  way  of  life 
and  sent  her  ;(^50  in  lieu  of  notice: 

I  sent  my  gentleman  a  short  letter  that  I  had  obeyed  his 
orders  in  all  things  but  that  of  going  back  to  Bath;  that 
however  parting  from  him  was  a  wound  to  me  that  I  could 
never  recover,  yet  that  I  was  fully  satisfied  his  reflections 
were  just,  and  would  be  very  far  from  desiring  to  obstruct 
his  reformation. 

Then  I  represented  my  circumstances  to  him  in  the  most 
moving  terms.  I  told  him  that  those  unhappy  distresses 
which  first  moved  him  to  a  generous  frienclship  for  me 
would,  I  hoped,  move  him  to  a  little  concern  for  me  now, 
though  the  criminal  part  of  our  correspondence,  which 
I  believed  neither  of  us  intended  to  fall  into  at  that  time, 
was  broken  off;  that  I  desired  to  repent  as  sincerely  as  he 
had  done,  but  entreated  him  to  put  me  in  some  condition 
that  I  might  not  be  exposed  to  temptations  from  the 
frightful  prospect  of  poverty  and  distress; ...  I  concluded 
that  if  he  would  send  me  ^50  more  to  facilitate  my  going 
away,  I  would  send  him  a  general  release,  and  would 
promise  never  to  disturb  him  more  with  any  importunities. 

Des  Grieux  writes  in  a  similarly  moving  and  deceiving  vein 
to  his  father: 


Je  resolus,  sinon  de  retoumer  dans  ma  Famille,  du  moins 
d’^crire  h.  mon  Pere . . .  et  de  ltd  t^moigner  que  j’^tois 
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dispose  a  rentrer  dans  I’ordre  de  mes  devoirs  et  de  ses  : 
volont^.  Mon  esp^rance  etoit  de  I’engager  a  m’envoycr  ! 
de  la  argent,  sous  pr^texte  de  faire  mes  exercices  k  I’Acadi-  | 
mie.  I 

The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  Des  Grieux  wants  the  money  | 
for  loving-,  for  that,  the  man  of  honour  is  prepared  not  only  to  j 
cheat  at  cards,  to  swindle  rich  fools,  but  also  to  deceive  his 
father.  Moll,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  it  for  living.  Indeed,  for  ji 
Moll,  to  put  love  first  is  a  sort  of  crime,  though  Defoe  is  not  I 
capable  of  presenting  this  as  a  naked  truth:  it  must  be  clad  in  p 
a  garb  of  morality:  i 

I  had  resisted  some  casual  offers  of  gallantry,  and  had  j 
managed  that  way  well  enough.  I  was  not  wicked  enough  ii 
to  come  into  the  crime  for  the  mere  vice  of  it,  and  had  no  i 
extraordinary  offers  that  tempted  me  with  the  main  thing  f 
which  I  wanted. 

Manon,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  care  for  money.  If  pleasure 
were  free,  she  would  not  spare  it  a  thought. 

Although  she  does  not  know  it,  she  is  playing  in  a  tragedy.  ■ 
Fate,  working  through  the  passions,  impels  her  to  an  unknown  ; 
destination.  Moll  is  not  worked  on  by  her  Destiny,  but  working  | 
on  it.  Her  barque  is  frail  enough,  but  by  good  management  | 
she  guides  it  into  a  safe  haven  at  last. ...  I 

Differences  in  the  novelists  and  their  circumstances,  in  short,  i 
lead  to  different  ends  in  the  novels  —  and  beyond  them.  | 
Where  Manon  leads  to  Daudet’s  Sapho  or  Dostoievsky’s  Sonia,  I 
Moll  leads  to  Fielding’s  Miss  Matthews  or  SmoUet’s  Emily.  | 

III  \ 

But  ends  are  inseparable  from  means— just  as  a  considera-  I 
don  of  similarities  is  bound  up  with  what  really  matters,  in  | 
books  as  in  men,  a  consideration  of  differences.  And  any  such 
consideration  vindicates  Prevost  against  the  charge  of  plagiary, 
whether  in  the  matter  of  means  or  ends.  If  he  borrows,  it  is 
only  —  as  we  have  seen  —  to  recreate  in  his  own  way  and  for  I 
his  own  purpose.  This  applies,  moreover,  even  to  his  apparent  i 
psychologic^  kinship  with  Defoe,  in  the  way  of  realism  or  I 
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ambivalence:  it  is  usually  more  significant  in  difference  than 
likeness. 

Thus,  Defoe’s  ambivalence  is  due  to  the  dichotomy  between 
his  business  and  religious  inclinations,  but  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  can  bridge  the  gap  —  by  means  of  the  half¬ 
conscious  antinomianism  always  latent  in  the  English  Dissenting 
tradition. 

Whoredom  and  theft  must  be  condenmed.  Still,  there  is 
much  legal  theft  and  genteel  prostitution  among  the  upper 
classes  that  is  not  condemned.  If,  then,  the  Molls  and  Roxanas 
come  to  it,  are  they  to  be  blamed?  In  a  sense  they  symbolize 
the  whole  Dissenting  class:  involved  in  a  relentless  struggle  for 
existence,  in  a  world  where  a  good  start  is  a  great  moral  help. 
Moll,  for  instance,  is  never  a  whore  for  love: 

On  the  other  hand,  though  I  was  not  without  secret 
reproaches  of  my  own  conscience  for  the  life  I  led,  and  that 
even  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  satisfaction  I  ever  took, 
yet  I  had  the  terrible  prospect  of  poverty  and  starving, 
which  lay  on  me  as  a  frightful  spectre,  so  that  there  was  no 
looking  behind  me;  but  as  poverty  brought  me  into  it, 
so  the  fear  of  poverty  kept  me  in  it,  and  I  frequently 
resolved  to  leave  it  quite  off,  if  I  could  but  come  to  lay  up 
enough  money  to  maintain  me. 

Thus  ‘satisfaction’  in  love  is  ever  inextricably  mingled  with 
thoughts  of  money,  and  when  a  loved  husband  dies  Moll’s 
sorrow  is  peculiarly  and  realistically  mixed: 

This  was  heavy  news  for  me,  and  I  now  began  to  see  an 
end  of  my  prosperity. . . . 

Far  from  blaming  her,  then,  should  we  not  admire  her  indo¬ 
mitable  courage,  unflagging  industry,  irrepressible  gaiety,  and 
quick-witted  good  sense?  all  admirable  qualities  if  rightly 
employed.  Defoe’s  answer  seems  to  be  that  we  should  —  pro¬ 
vided  that  she  undergoes  a  genuine  spiritual  conversion  which, 
as  it  were,  will  legitimize  the  matter. 

Moll’s  soul  is  saved  by  sudden  Grace,  her  body  she  saves 
herself  by  constant  Works.  Their  union  (after  her  repentance) 
is  Defoe’s  means  of  justifying  the  ambivalent  morality  of  the  end. 

X 
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Prevost,  however,  being  in  the  romance  tradition,  admires 
not  the  struggle  for  existence  but  the  grand  passion  which  is 
above  that  struggle.  But  his  anglophile  inclination  towards 
realism  impels  him  to  construe  above  not  as  ignoring  but  as 
undefeated  by.  This  means  that  the  greater  the  fall  of  Manon  and 
Des  Grieux  from  orthodox  morality,  the  more  they  are  justi¬ 
fied.  Their  gradual  degradation  is  an  ever  more  stringent  test 
of  the  quality  of  their  love.  That  we  feel  for  them  to  the  end  — 
and  after  it  —  is  a  measure  of  his  success  in  resolving  paradox, 
in  fusing  the  morality  of  passion  with  that  orthodox  Catholic 
morality  which  would  see  their  fate  solely  as  a  punishment. 

Two  factors  emerge  as  important  aids  to  that  success. 
Firsdy,  Provost  does  not  share  the  Dissenting  view  which  tends 
to  see  life’s  complexities  in  black  and  white.  Secondly,  he  is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  society  or  life  at  large;  his  work, 
unlike  Defoe’s  has  no  political  overtones,  nor  does  it  consider 
causes.  Like  Racine,  he  starts  with  the  passion  itself.  Conse¬ 
quently,  working  in  a  smaller  field  than  Defoe,  he  can  be  more 
subtle,  even  sophistical.  The  love  which  Moll  divides  between 
several  lovers  and  many  children  is  concentrated  into  that  of 
Manon  and  Des  Grieux,  just  as  her  lifetime  is  concentrated  into 
their  youth.  Thus  they  need  saving  neither  by  Grace  nor  by 
Works;  their  love  is,  in  the  end,  itself  a  Paradise  for  which 
previous  pains  are  but  a  preparation. 

Part  of  those  pains  consists  in  the  agonies  of  self-reproach  the 
lovers  indulge  in.  This,  however,  serves  a  treble  purpose.  It 
puts  forward  the  orthodox  condemnation,  it  implicitly  excuses 
the  lovers  by  showing  that  their  sins  are  committed  not 
willingly  but  despite  their  will,  and  finally  it  persuades  the 
reader  of  the  supreme  reality  of  their  passion,  thereby  turning 
the  chance  death  at  the  end  into  a  tragic  one.  It  is  felt  that 
such  a  passion  must  inevitably  end  in  destruction,  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Furthermore  there  is  inescapably  the  feeling  that 
Manon  is  burnt  out,  consumed.  She  has  been  a  light,  coloured 
moth  fluttering  helplessly  round  a  compelling  incandescence. 
Like  Moll,  she  is  not  to  be  blamed,  since  she  never  sins  for  the  sake 
of  sinning  but  only  because  she  must.  The  difference  is  that 
Moll’s  compulsion  comes  from  without,  Manon’s  from  within. 

To  this  extent,  the  characters  of  Prevost  are  less  self-sufficient 
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than  Defoe’s.  They  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  is  in  fact  theirs,  since  they  are  inherently  flawed. 
Moral  sophistry  thus  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  greater  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  in  Prevost  which  goes  far  towards  compensating 
for  his  lesser  objective  realism,  his  comparative  lack  of  concern 
with  the  details  of  food,  rent,  barter,  babies  and  so  forth  — 
though  it  must  be  added  that  his  concern  with  the  real  world 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  his  contemp>oraries.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  true  to  say  that  for  Prevost,  as  for  Racine,  concern 
with  the  moment  of  unwilled  passion  gives  to  his  work  a  certain 
purity,  and  therefore  exclusiveness,  of  form.  Defoe  can  tell 
the  whole  truth,  indeed  he  must  be  inclusive  if  he  is  to  achieve 
his  purpose;  Prevost  cannot.  As  Huxley  has  pointed  out. 
Tragedy  is  not  compatible  with  the  Whole  Truth,  for  it  b  a 
concentrated  form  of  art. 

Manon  Lescaut,  it  is  true,  b  not  pure  tragedy,  but  it  approaches 
it,  and  therefore  can  stand  only  a  limited  amount  of  realbm. 
Provost  carefully  provides  just  so  much  as  will  put  hb  grand 
passion  in  the  real  world,  not  so  much  as  to  shock  ‘le  monde*. 
Just  enough  to  make  hb  lovers  guilty,  from  an  orthodox  view¬ 
point,  not  enough  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  ‘natural’  morality. 
They  commit  only  the  more  excusable  crimes,  for  the  most 
excusable  French  reason:  they  are  crimes  passionels. 

Since  there  b  no  such  clear  dichotomy  of  intention  in  Manon 
Lescaut  as  in  Moll  Flanders^  there  is  no  simple  solution  through 
repentance.  Rather,  the  gap  is  closed  by  a  subtle  pointillage. 
A  solution  b  insinuated.  Like  a  defending  counsel,  Prevost 
implies  firstly,  that  hb  clients  are  not  wicked,  secondly,  that 
any  apparent  wickedness  b  not  their  fault.  For  instance, 
we  are  allowed  to  see  that  good  religious  people,  such  as 
Tiberge  and  the  Father  Superior  of  St.  Lazare,  believe  in  the 
natural  goodness  of  Des  Grieux,  the  latter  going  so  far  as  to 
hush  up  a  murder  committed  by  his  prisoner  while  escaping. 
Those  who  condemn  him,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ageing  and 
mercenary  lechers.  Again,  the  innate  purity  and  rightness  of 
hb  love  b  effortlessly  implied  in  the  early  scene  with  hb  father, 
after  hb  first  betrayal.  Against  hb  deep  anguish  of  soul  b  set 
the  smooth  mockery  which  is  typical  of  the  polite  world’s 
conception  of  love: 
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Tu  S9ais  vaincre  assez  rapidement,  Chevalier;  mais  tu  I 
ne  s^ais  pas  conserver  tes  conquetes.  P 

Just  as  Pr<‘vost  shifts  his  viewpoint  from  the  unfaithful  | 
woman  to  the  true  man,  in  order  rather  to  emphasize  Love  I 
than  Money  in  the  story  of  a  relationship  necessarily  involving  I 
both,  so  he  directs  his  irony  away  from  the  sinners,  where 
Defoe  directs  it,  rather  more  bluntly,  at  them,  at  their  many  j 
self-deceptions  before  real  repentance  strikes  them  to  their 
knees.  Admittedly,  Provost  does  not  entirely  neglect  such 
irony,  but  he  uses  it  somewhat  perfunctorily.  His  keener  irony 
is  directed  at  the  outer  world:  at  the  orthodox  cynics  who 
condemn  in  Manon  and  Des  Grieux  a  fault  more  noble  than 
their  own  shallow  virtue.  But  most  biting  of  all  is  the  dramatic 
irony  of  the  final  tragedy.  Working,  significantly,  through  the 
agency  of  the  utterly  conventional  Governor,  Fate  strikes  their 
achieved  happiness  from  their  grasp,  not  in  a  moment  of  sin 
or  rebellion  but  when,  at  last,  they  are  trying  to  conform  to  the  j 
accepted  code,  by  legitimizing  their  love. . . . 

And  yet  —  such  is  the  genius  of  Provost  in  this  one  work  —  j 
their  end  is  not  less  enviable  than  that  of  Moll  and  Jemmy,  ; 
though  differing  from  theirs  as  greatly  as  the  means  leading  to  it.  ' 
For  the  English  sinners.  Religion  works  a  miracle  of  reform.  ; 
Love,  however,  serves  the  same  beneficent  purpose  for  the  j 
French.  And  if,  in  the  end,  Moll  turns  ruin  to  prosperity  for  I 
her  lover,  does  not  Manon  turn  from  a  Circe  to  ‘une  Chimiste  | 
admirable’,  transforming  for  Des  Grieux  ‘tout  en  or’?  ^ 

The  problems  of  love,  like  those  of  money,  are  finally  worked  ] 
out  —  though  the  answers  are  different:  Moll  succeeds  by  what  i 
she  does,  Manon  by  what  she  is.  Like  twin  compasses,  at  once 
connected  and  contrary,  they  come  at  last  to  define  the  worlds 
of  circumference  and  centre,  of  life  in  the  object  and  the  self. 
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Symbol  and  Image  in  the  Later  Work  of 
Henry  James 

MIRIAM  ALLOTT 

NOWADAYS  anyone  who  has  heard  of  James  knows  that  his 
earlier  books  are  easier  to  read  than  his  later  ones.  Most 
people,  if  they  read  him  at  all,  seem  to  prefer  them,  but  when 
their  entertainment  value,  lively  characterization,  and  more 
lucid  style,  have  been  acknowledged,  much  of  consequence  to 
any  consideration  of  James  as  an  artist  has  been  left  unsaid:  the 
work  of  James’s  full  maturity  alone  reveals  the  important 
elements  of  his  greatness.  The  quality  of  feeling  and  imagina¬ 
tion  in  his  late  fantasies  and  in  novels  like  The  Wings  of  the  Dove 
(1902),  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904)  and  The  Sense  of  the  Past  (1917) 
distinguishes  them  in  such  a  way  from,  say.  The  American  (1877) 
or  The  Princess  Casamassima  (1886)  that  one  is  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet.  Moreover  the 
later  writings  reveal  the  familiar  paradox  of  the  man  whose 
predicament  turns  him  in  the  fiiUest  sense  into  an  artist  and  at 
the  same  time  impairs  his  creative  power.  The  paradox  explains 
the  fmquent  unhappiness  of  James’s  partisans  as  it  accounts  for 
the  virulence  of  some  of  his  attackers. 

Our  over-sensitiveness  in  this  age  about  the  sick  soul  — 
William  James  used  the  term  —  leads  to  such  misdemeanours 
in  literary  criticism  as  the  too  facile  relating  of  a  writer’s  entire 
working-life  to  an  unhappy  childhood  or  a  fashionable  neurosis. 
But  sometimes  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  work  it  is  necessary 
at  least  to  recognize  the  sickness  that  helps  to  produce  it.  Henry 
James  intended  to  become  a  social  historian  in  the  manner  of 
Balzac,  but  his  richest  achievement  is  the  result  of  exploring  a 
personal  situation.  It  is  not  the  representative  social  types  in  his 
novels  and  stories  who  leave  the  deepest  impression,  not,  for 
example,  the  world-weary  cosmopolitan  beauty  in  The  Princess 
Casamassima,  or  a  New  England  intellectual  like  Basil  Ransom 
in  The  Bostonians,  good  as  the  books  are  in  which  they  appear. 
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but  the  ravaged  man  in  the  empty  house  on  the  ‘jolly  comer’, 
or  the  man  cowering  at  a  graveside  as  the  beast  springs  out  of 
the  jungle. 

The  now  familiar  circumstances  of  James’s  career  make  his 
special  problems  appear  deceptively  simple.  We  remember  the 
solitary  figure  whose  early  New  England  days  are  so  revealingly 
described  in  the  autobiographical  sketches,  and  whose  intense  I 
inner  life  of  impressions  and  reactions  was  matched  by  an  over-  I 
whelming  reluctance  or  inability  to  take  an  active  part  in  | 
existence.  We  hold  on  to  the  fact  that  this  writer  settled  with  I 
himself  quite  early  that  his  function  in  life  was  to  be  that  of  an  j 
observer  and  not  a  participator.  We  know  that  the  reasons  for 
this  attitude  and  its  effect  upon  himself  influence  his  work  and  | 
help  to  design  the  figure  in  his  carpet.  But  it  is  possible  to  draw  p 
the  wrong  conclusions  from  these  things.  To  say  that  James’s  [ 
power  derives  from  his  vivid  sense  of  life  and  his  weaknesses  j 
from  his  non-participation  in  it  is  so  much  of  an  over-simpli-  I 
fication  that  it  becomes  a  mis-statement.  Some  of  his  disad¬ 
vantages  as  a  novelist  —  his  prosiness,  his  too  meticulous  analysis  ■ 
of  the  minutiae  of  feeling  and  emotion  —  certainly  result  from 
the  distance  he  placed  between  himself  and  actuality.  Yet  his  [ 
best  work,  though  rarely  altogether  free  from  such  failings,  r 
derives  its  quality  not  only  from  his  acute  sense  of  the  suffering 
life  can  inflict,  but  often  from  a  kind  of  horror  that  the  chance  to 
‘live’  may  never  be  offered,  or  that  the  vital  experience  may  be 
irrecoverably  missed.  j 

This  kind  of  obsession,  riding  him  increasingly  hard  with  the  | 
years,  enriches  the  texture  of  his  later  work  in  a  new  way.  It  j 
produces  the  emotional  quality  of  stories  like  The  Ambassadors  [ 
and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  increases  his  preoccupation  with  f 
dramas  of  renunciation,  and  heightens  the  atmosphere  of  terror  | 
which  extends  from  the  consciously  supernatural  stories  into  I 
other  work  of  the  later  years.  The  themes  themselves  do  not  I 
alter  —  from  ‘A  Passionate  Pilgrim’  to  The  Sense  of  the  Past  they 
remain  the  same:  the  change  lies  all  in  the  conception  and 
treatment,  in  the  imagination  and  sensibility  released  by  the 
given  situation.  Each  figure  in  the  total  design  of  the  carpet  | 
appears  now  with  a  richness  and  density  of  association  not  | 
found  before  the  1890s.  So  it  happens  that  a  two-fold  result  is  | 
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produced.  On  the  one  hand  some  recurring  elements  in  the 

novels  and  stories  begin  to  acquire  a  symbolic  force  they  did 

not  at  first  possess;  and  at  the  same  time  there  emerge  the  ' 

animal,  money,  and  objet  d'art  images  and  those  sustained 

metaphors  which  characterize  the  increasingly  elaborate 

‘late’  style.  This  vein  of  poetic  symbolism  and  imagery 

calls  for  attention  as  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  ‘major 

phase’. 

James’s  comtant  search  for  compression  was  furthered  by 
this  use  of  symbolism  and  imagery.  He  tried  all  his  life  for  the  I 

kind  of  detachment  he  heard  Taine  praise  in  Turg^niev,  who  < 

‘so  perfectly  cut  the  umbilical  cord  that  bound  the  story  to 
himself’.  His  own  principal  methods  had,  of  course,  always  ‘  •? 

been  the  elimination  of  the  author’s  commentary  and  the  search 
for  the  most  revealing  ‘point  of  view’;  ultimately  he  set  himself 
difficult  technical  problems  —  the  more  tricky  they  were  the 
better  he  liked  them  —  and  tried  for  objectivity  by  dedicating 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  ‘perfect  form’.  The  sustained 
metaphors  of  the  later  period  —  for  example,  the  images  of 
auction  and  trading  through  which  Kate  reviews  her  personal 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  —  are  to 
some  extent,  then,  further  attempts  to  achieve  the  perpetually- 
sought  ‘deep-breathing  economy  and  organic  form’. 

The  type  of  image  and  symbol  thus  adopted  is,  however,  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  quality  of  James’s  mature  imagination  and  the 
play  of  his  heightened  poetic  sensibility,  the  style  being  increas¬ 
ingly  the  man  in  spite  of  the  fight  for  detachment.  Moreover, 
the  revisions  of  earlier  work  provide  us  with  the  evidence  that 
he  now  saw  things  in  a  different  focus.  Working  over  novels 
like  The  American  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady^  he  was  conscious 
of  omissions  and  weaknesses  of  effect,  as  he  tries  to  explain  in 
the  preface  to  The  Golden  Bowl.  Thus  in  the  later  version  of  The 
American  we  find  him  introducing,  among  other  things,  the 
animal  image  of  ‘the  arched  back,  the  erect  tail  and  a  pair  of 
shining  evil  eyes’  to  suggest  the  innocent  Newman’s  impression 
of  the  Marquise  du  Bellegarde’s  wickedness.  ‘Beast’  images  of 
this  nature  pervade  the  late  stories  but  do  not  appear  before 

*  V.  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  ‘The  Painter’s  Sponge  and  Varnish  Botde’,  Htmy  Janus, 

TIu  Major  Phase,  1946. 
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‘The  Marriages’  of  1891,  where,  to  the  ‘possibly  poisoned  and  I 
inflamed  judgment*  of  Adela  Chart,  Mrs.  Crutchley’s  ‘high  I 
bony  shoulders  and  the  long  crimson  tail  and  the  universal  I 
coruscating  nod  wriggle  their  horribly  practical  way  through  I 
the  rest  of  the  night’.  Similarly,  the  themes  of  ‘the  black  and  [ 
merciless  things  behind  the  great  possessions*  and  of  appearance 
and  reality  do  not  produce  sustained  money  and  objet  d’art  I 
imagery  until  The  Golden  Bowl,  though  such  images  are  intro-  V 
duced  into  the  revised  version  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  to 
heighten  the  ambiguities  surrounding  Madame  Merle  and  ; 
Gilbert  Osmond.  Thus  Osmond,  in  the  revised  version: 

.  .  .  suggested,  flne  gold  coin  as  he  was,  no  stamp  nor 
emblem  of  the  common  mintage  that  provides  for  general 
circulation;  he  was  the  elegant  complicated  medal  struck  ; 
off  for  a  special  occasion.  ... 

l}Vorld's  Classics  ed.,  1947,  p.  247)  ! 

The  method  is  recognizably  that  of  The  Golden  Bowl,  but  is  j 
naturally  less  effective  since  imagery  is  not  an  organic  part  of  I 
the  book.  The  Golden  Bowl,  moreover,  provides  us  with  an 
example  of  James’s  use  of  a  concrete  symbol  to  reinforce  his  ! 
themes.  | 

n  I 

I 

James’s  concrete  symbob  are  almost  always  connected  with  . 
hb  theme  of  appearance  and  reality.  Some  of  them  have 
already  received  attention  from  informed  readers;  there  b  at 
least  one  comment  on  the  part  played  by  the  garden-symbol,’  ! 
and  there  are  more  extensive  commentaries  on  the  symbolbm 
of  The  Golden  Bowl.*  The  latter  novel  b  pervaded  by  ideas 
of  value,  of  fabe  and  true  worth,  of  appearance  and  reality,  t 
and  James  produces  hb  central  symbol,  if  not  quite  as  Gidc 
product  hb  ten-franc  piece  in  The  Counterfeiters,  yet  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  intention.  The  bowl,  which  appears  to  be 

*  William  Troy,  ‘The  Altar  of  Henry  James’,  Th*  Qjuslion  of  Hemy  Janus,  ed. 
F.  W.  Dupde,  1947. 

*e.g.  Stkphen  Spender,  Thg  Destnictuu  EUnuni,  1935,  pp.  87-98,  and  F.  0. 
Mathiessen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-104.  *  possible  source  of  this 

symbol,  ^oUs  &  Queries  (March  1953),  pp.  124-5. 
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gold  but  is  only  flawed  crystal,  has,  like  the  Prince  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  its  beautiful  appearance,  strange  provenance  and  dubious 
value,  and  thus  gathers  to  itself  numerous  associations  relevant 
to  the  complicated  situation  in  the  story.  The  principal  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  one  symbol  may  be  well  enough  known,  but 
there  has  been  little  attempt  so  far  to  connect  it  with  James’s 
use  of  the  portrait  symbol  as  an  analogous  device  for  exploring 
the  theme  of  appearance  and  reality.  The  use  of  the  portrait 
to  extend,  among  other  things,  the  study  of  personality  is  a 
device  James  shares  with  his  New  England  predecessor,  Haw¬ 
thorne.  He  does  not,  however,  employ  it  with  any  comparable 
emphasis  on  ambiguity  and  fantasy  for  their  own  sake,  neither 
at  any  time  does  he  handle  it  in  the  allegorical  manner  —  his 
own  views  on  that  kind  of  effect  are  given  with  sufficient  clarity 
in  his  study  of  Hawthorne.  Nevertheless  the  portraits,  from 
that  of  the  masked  man  in  The  Sacred  Fount  to  that  of  Ralph 
Pcndrel’s  ancestor  in  The  Sense  of  the  Past,  are  related  to  the 
themes  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  central  symbol  in  The 
Golden  Bowl  (and  as,  perhaps,  the  central  symbol  in  The  Ivory 
Tower  was  to  have  been). 

From  the  beginning  James’s  interest  in  the  portrait  is  four¬ 
fold:  he  may  be  preoccupied  with  the  artist  himself  {Roderick 
Hudson,  1875;  The  Tragic  Muse,  1890;  ‘The  Real  Thing’,  1893); 
he  may  be  interested  in  it  as  the  pivot  for  a  plot  (‘The  Story  of 
a  Masterpiece’,  1868;  ‘The  Tone  of  Time’,  1900;  ‘The  Beldonald 
Holbein’,  1901);  he  may  be  concerned  with  it  as  a  device  for 
telling  us  more  about  the  personality  of  one  of  the  characters 
(‘The  Liar’,  1888;  ‘The  Wheel  of  Time’,  1893);  or,  finally,  he 
may  be  attempting  the  tricky  psychological  study  of  emotional 
tension  between  the  artist  and  his  sitter  {The  Sense  of  the  Past). 
In  many  of  these  stories  James  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  por¬ 
trait  —  and  of  the  portrait-painter  who  is  always  endowed  with 
special  perceptions  —  to  make,  on  the  one  hand,  his  ironic  com¬ 
ment  on  society  and  its  conventions,  and,  on  the  other,  his 
ironic  analysis  of  personality. 

However,  the  revealing  portraits  of  Colonel  Capadose  or 
Mrs.  Tregent,  or  even  of  Miriam  Rooth,  ‘vivante,  m^chante, 
redoutable’,  are  one  thing;  the  ominous  Man  with  the  Mask 
in  The  Sacred  Fount,  the  mysterious  Bronzino  which  moves  Milly 
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to  tears  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  the  portrait  of  the  man  with 
his  back  to  the  spectator  in  The  Sense  of  the  Past,  are  something 
quite  different,  with  their  troubling  effect  on  the  people  who  so 
curiously  resemble  them,  and  their  suggestions  of  an  unfulfilled 
destiny.  The  ironic  now  gives  place  to  the  tragic  or  the  ‘super¬ 
natural’,  while  the  sophisticated  commentary  is  frequently  ^ 
replaced  by  the  rendering  of  subjective  impressions  of  malevo¬ 
lence  and  evil;  in  addition  the  portrait  is  made  to  cany  a 
complex  of  associations  relevant  to  and  reinforcing  the  main 
themes.  The  problem  of  appearance  and  reality  is  explored 
in  moods  which  range  from  the  poignant  to  the  ‘high  fantastic’, 
and  the  various  aspects  of  the  theme  are  brought  into  relation 
with  each  other  by  careful  patterning.  Above  all,  we  notice 
that  the  portrait  is  now  used,  like  the  ‘ghosts’  of  this  period,  to 
explore  the  idea  of  the  alter  ego  and  the  might-have-been  with  a 
new  urgency  and  an  unusual  concentration  of  emotion. 

In  the  portraits  of  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  The  Sacred  Fount  and 
The  Sense  of  the  Past  we  have  examples  of  three  different  kinds 
of  treatment,  three  variations,  as  it  were,  on  related  themes. 
The  first  has  the  tragic  overtones  we  might  expect  in  James’s 
most  complete  memorial  to  Minny  Temple;  the  second  is  an 
excursion  into  the  high  fantastic,  which  yet  does  not  quite  reach 
the  supernaturalism  of  the  third;  while  in  The  Sense  of  the  Past 
itself  the  portrait  may  be  connected  with  a  late  ‘ghost’  like 
Spencer  Brydon’s  alter  ego  in  ‘The  Jolly  Comer’. 

In  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  Milly  Theale’s  most  intense  and 
poignant  experience  occurs  at  Matcham,  the  country  house, 
on  a  day  when  ‘all  thing  melted  together  —  the  beauty  and  the 
history  and  the  facility  —  and  the  splendid  mid-summer  glow’. 
The  climax  comes  when  she  is  taken  to  see  the  Bronzino  por¬ 
trait  of  a  girl  who  resembles  her.  For  the  first  moment  Milly 
finds  herself  looking  at  the  mysterious  portrait  through  tears: 

Perhaps  it  was  her  tears  that  made  it  just  then  so  strange 
and  fair  . .  .  the  face  of  a  young  woman,  all  magnificently 
drawn  down  to  the  hands,  and  magnificently  dressed;  a 
face  almost  livid  in  hue,  yet  handsome  in  sadness  and 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  hair  rolled  back  and  high,  that  must, 
before  fading  with  time,  have  had  a  family  resemblance 
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to  her  own.  The  lady  in  question,  at  all  events,  with 
her  slightly  Michaelangelesque  squareness,  her  eyes  of 
other  days,  her  full  lips,  her  long  neck,  her  recorded 
j’ewels,  her  brocaded  and  wasted  reds,  was  a  very  great 
personage  —  only  unaccompanied  by  a  joy.  And  she  was 
dead,  dead,  dead.  Milly  recognized  her  exactly  in  words 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her.  T  shall  never  be  better 
than  this.*  (I,  195)* 

The  final  sentence,  with  its  possibilities  of  multiple  interpreta¬ 
tion,  is  characteristic  of  the  cast  of  language  of  the  whole  scene; 
it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  crammed  possibilities  of  the  por¬ 
trait  scene  in  The  Sacred  Fount.  Milly  will  never  be  ‘better’ 
because  —  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  her  romantic  isolation  and 
her  affliction  —  she  cannot  surpass  the  magnificence  and 
tragic  grandeur  of  her  prototyj>e;  because  she  will  never  again 
‘live’  with  such  intensity  as  she  does  now  in  this  ‘pink  dawn  of 
an  apotheosis’ ;  because,  above  all,  from  this  moment  her  course 
is  set  towards  death.  The  pale  girl  in  the  portrait  symbolizes 
her  own  doomed  life  and  its  brief  magnificence. 

This  portrait  also  illuminates  the  enduring  spell  for  James  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  painters  to  whom  he  had  succumbed 
in  the  early  years  of  his  European  travels;  his  Italian  Hours 
testifies  to  the  richness  of  association  afforded  by  his  visits  when 
in  Florence  to  the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizi.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
evidence  of  two  stories  at  least,  that  the  portrait  artist  with  the 
most  enduring  fascination  for  him  was  Bronzino,  whose  sitters 
share  a  family  likeness.  Remote,  pale,  elegant,  these  High 
Renaissance  aristocrats  contemplate  objets  d'art  or  let  their  long 
fingers  rest  on  the  illuminated  pages  of  their  open  books.  But 
for  all  their  quietude  they  suggest  only  an  apparent  arrest  of 
mental  and  emotional  agitation;  these  frozen  passionate  people 
seem  to  indicate  tensions  similar  to  those  of  James’s  New 
Englanders,  held  taut  in  their  perpetual  conflict  of  passion  and 
reason.  It  is  even  possible  to  identify  Milly’s  Matcham  portrait 
with  an  actual  painting  by  Bronzino.* 

The  peculiar  emotional  quality  of  the  portrait  scene  in  The 

*  Tliif  and  subsequent  references  are  to  the  Macmillan  edition. 

*  I  have  a  note  on  this  identification  in  Modem  Language  Notes  (January  1953), 
PP-  23-5- 
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iVings  of  the  Dove  is  suggestive  when  we  remember  how  long  ago  i 
Minny  Temple  had  died  (it  was  ‘the  end  of  youth’  for  James), 
how  long  in  all  probability  it  was  since  he  first  set  eyes  on  the  ' 
Bronzino  which  reminded  him  of  her;  how  long,  too,  since  he 
had  first  conceived  the  notion  of  ‘La  Mourante’  for  the  central 
figure  of  a  story,  or  since  he  had  first  dealt  —  and  in  so  com¬ 
paratively  detached  a  manner  —  with  the  theme  of  a  frustrated 
passion  for  ‘life’. 

The  heightening  of  atmosphere  and  almost  compulsively  am-  , 
biguous  language  which  occur  in  the  portrait  scene  in  The  \ 
Wings  of  the  Dove  may  also  be  found  in  the  portrait  scenes  of  ;  ' 
The  Sacred  Fount  and  The  Sense  of  the  Past.  Both  these  books  arc  , 
again  concerned  with  the  passion  to  experience,  to  ‘live’  —  in  j 
the  sense  in  which  James’s  old  New  England  friend,  W.  D.  , 

Howells,  had  so  longingly  used  the  word,  thus  providing  the  | 

donnee  for  The  Ambassadors',  both  are  also  concerned  with  the  I  | 
related  notion  of  the  alter  ego,  the  alternative  destiny  which,  j 
once  rejected,  remains  the  perpetual  source  of  haunting  ‘  j 
speculation;  both  books  are  also,  of  course,  like  everything  else  , 
James  wrote,  commentaries  with  tragic  or  ironic  overtones  on  j 
certain  social  groups.  ;  j 

The  Sacred  Fount,  much  criticized  but  an  important  kind  of  i  , 
failure,  satirizes  that  society  for  which  Staynes,  Matcham  or  ■;  , 
Newmarch  are  merely  different  names,  and,  though  the  ;  , 
attempt  to  fuse  the  tragic  and  the  ironic  is  not  really  sue-  ^ 
cessful,  certain  aspects  of  the  book  are  memorable:  the  fatal  ; 
nature  of  the  Sacred  Fount  relationship;  the  contrast  between  > 
Mrs.  Brissenden,  indecently  glowing  with  renewed  vitality,  and 
Mrs.  Server,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  ‘fight  with  dis-  ■ 
integration’;  and  the  symbol  which  constitutes  the  author’s  | 
only  personal  comment  on  the  situation.  This  symbol  is  the  por-  i 
trait  of  the  ‘Man  with  the  Mask’,  which  carries  associations 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  social  pretence  and  the  anguish  it  may  ! 
both  cause  and  conceal  —  especially  when  the  instinctive  and 
primitive  has  to  face  ‘the  beauty  and  terror  of  conditions  so 
highly  organized’  as  those  of  Newmarch.  The  portrait  shows: 

...  a  young  man  in  black  —  a  quaint,  tight  black  dress, 

xashioned  in  years  long  past;  with  a  pale,  lean  vivid  face  | 
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and  a  stare,  from  eyes  without  eyebrows;  like  that  of  some 
whitened  old  world  clown.  In  his  hand  he  holds  an  object 
that  strikes  the  spectator  at  first  simply  as  some  obscure, 
some  ambiguous  work  of  art,  but  that  on  a  second  view 
becomes  a  representation  of  a  human  face,  modelled  and 
coloured,  in  enamelled  metal,  in  some  substance  not 
human.  The  object  thus  appears  a  complete  mask,  such 
as  might  be  fantastically  fitted  and  worn. 

(pp.  44-5) 

This  figm-e,  with  his  macabre  objet  d'art  and  his  strange  appeal, 
might  be  another  of  Bronzino’s  sitters,  like  the  pale  girl  who 
startles  Milly  into  her  moment  of  pity  and  terror,  exaltation  and 
despair.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  ‘It’s  the  picture  of  all 
pictures  that  needs  an  interpreter’.  Once  again  ideas  of  resem¬ 
blance,  of  the  alter  ego,  of  death,  pervade  the  conversation.  Mrs. 
Server  calls  it  ‘the  Mask  of  Death’;  the  narrator  remarks,  ‘Isn’t 
it  much  rather  the  Mask  of  Life?  It’s  the  man’s  own  face  that’s 
death’.  The  fatal  nature  of  the  Sacred  Fount  relationship  is 
mdicated  by  the  resemblance  of  Mrs.  Server  to  the  two  painted 
faces,  especially  the  mask.  Afler  her  own  grim  interpretation 
she  naturally  denies  this  resemblance,  yet,  revealingly,  she  is 
the  only  one  to  observe  that  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  smile 
on  the  mask  is,  in  fact,  a  pained  grimace.  Later  we  see  her  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  her  own  mask  off  at  last,  her  ‘lovely 
grimace  ...  as  blurred  as  a  bit  of  brush-work  in  water-colour, 
spoilt  by  the  upsetting  of  the  artist’s  glass’. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  situation  on  which  James  placed  so 
much  emphasis  in  The  Sacred  Fount  could  not  bear  the  high 
candle-power  used  to  explore  the  imaginative  possibilities  of  the 
underlying  themes.  This  is,  of  course,  less  true  of  The  Sense  of 
the  Past,  where  James  again  centres  ideas  and  associations 
integral  to  the  story,  itself  a  final  summary  of  his  life-long 
themes,  on  the  portrait  of  Ralph  Pendrel’s  ancestor  and 
semblable.  Of  these  ideas  and  associations  the  portrait  symbol 
here  leads  us  most  directly  to  the  ghosts  of  the  might-have-been 
which  haunt  the  later  stories,  less  with  regretful  nostalgia  than 
with  malaise  and  the  sense  of  violence  and  evil.  At  this  point 
the  portrait  becomes  the  means  by  which  James  introduces  not 
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merely  the  ‘international  ghost’,  but  an  old  personal  predica* 
ment  explored  now  in  a  way  remote  from  that  of  the  early 
days. 

When  the  modem  American,  Ralph  Pendrel,  decides  to  live 
in  the  London  home  of  his  English  ancestors,  he  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  a  crippling  personal  loss.  He  and  Aurora  Coyne,  whom 
he  may  marry,  represent  the  two-fold  Jamesian  atdtude  to 
Europe.  Aurora  is  the  fraction  of  his  conscience  which  con¬ 
demns  the  world  he  finds  so  fascinating,  Ralph  is  the  fraction 
which  acknowledges  the  spell  and  —  in  the  face  of  whatever 
loss  —  has  to  succumb.  Ralph,  like  Spencer  Brydon  in  ‘The 
Jolly  Comer’,  finally  rejects  Europe  and  returns  to  America, 
though  for  Aurora  as  well  as  himself  there  is  a  change  of  focus. 
His  experiences  in  the  London  house  are  similar  to  Brydon’s  on 
the  ‘jolly  comer’  in  New  York.  The  sense  of  the  past  grows  on 
him  as  he  wanders  through  empty  rooms  until  it  seems  to 
become  a  living  presence  somehow  connected  with  the  portrait 
of  a  young  man  in  eighteenth  century  costume  whose  face  is 
averted.  In  spite  of  his  urge  to  escape,  Pendrel  is  compelled  to 
confront  his  destiny,  and  one  stormy  night  finds  himself  at  last 
‘staring  at  the  answer  to  the  riddle  that  had  been  his  obsession’. 
The  portrait  is  not  in  its  place,  another  candle  flame  shines 
back  at  his  own,  another  young  man  holds  it  aloft,  and  by  its 
light  Ralph  sees  the  figure  of  the  painting,  now  out  of  its  frame 
and  tiuTied  towards  him:  ‘but  the  face  —  miracle  of  miracles, 
yes  —  confounded  him  as  his  own’. 

Though  a  similar,  more  horrific,  scene  constitutes  the  climax 
of  ‘The  Jolly  Comer’  the  moments  that  were  to  carry  most 
weight  in  The  Sense  of  the  judging  by  the  Notes  and  the 

Notebook  projects  —  were  to  happen  later  when  Ralph  Pendrel, 
taking  his  ancestor’s  place  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  to 
become  increasingly  frightened  by  the  fear  he  inspired  in  others. 
Somehow,  finally,  with  the  help  of  Nan,  a  typical  Jamesian 
heroine  —  fearless,  innocent,  intelligent,  exploited  and  self- 
denying  —  he  was  at  last  to  escape  from  England  and  the  past, 
and  come  to  terms  with  the  present,  with  America  and  with 
Aurora  Coyne.  Pendrel,  then,  has  the  opportunity  to  choose, 
or  at  least  to  taste,  what  it  might  have  been  like  to  live  out  his 
vie  manquee. 
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This  opportunity  b  not  afforded  to  Spencer  Brydon  in  ‘The 
Jolly  Comer’,  though  his  story  also  closes  on  a  note  of  accep¬ 
tance,  an  attitude  carrying  comparatively  little  conviction 
after  the  tour  de  force  of  his  experiences  and  their  horrifying 
climax.  In  this  story,  published  and  completed  earlier  than 
The  Sense  of  the  Past  though  conceived  later,  ideas  which  James 
had  tried  to  project  by  means  of  the  portrait  resemblances  are 
brought  out  directly  by  means  of  the  supernatural  figure  of  an 
(dter  ego.  The  intense  feeling  at  the  climax  of  the  story  is  similar 
to  that  at  the  climax  of  ‘The  Beast  in  the  Jungle’,  when  John 
Marcher’s  realization  of  what  his  dreadful  destiny  really  is  —  to 
be  ‘the  man  to  whom  nothing  on  earth  was  to  have  happened’  — 
is  so  devastating  that  it  appears  to  possess  an  evil  independent 
life  of  its  own. 

Brydon’s  experiences  in  his  old  home  are  recalled  by  T.  S. 
Eliot  in  The  Family  Reunion'. 

The  man  who  returns  will  have  to  meet 
The  boy  who  left.  .  .  . 

And  it  will  not  be  a  very  jolly  comer. 

1  am  sorry,  Gerald,  for  making  an  allusion 
To  an  author  whom  you  have  never  heard  of. 

When  the  loop  in  time  comes  —  and  it  does  not  come  for 
everybody  — 

The  hidden  is  revealed,  and  the  spectres  show  themselves. 

(Part  I,  Sc.  i)^ 

In  seeking  to  recall  his  early  memories,  at  first  merely  with  a 
pleasurable  nostalgia,  this  Europeanized  American  gradually 
undergoes  a  sense  of  oppression,  which  changes  into  fear  when 
he  understands  that  the  tables  are  being  turned,  and  that 
instead  of  the  seeker  he  is  now  the  sought.  In  the  Notebooks 
James  makes  his  intentions  —  and  his  personal  longing?  — 
sufficiently  clear: 

My  hero’s  adventure  takes  the  form  so  to  speak  of  his  turn¬ 
ing  the  tables  on  a  ‘ghost’  or  whatever,  a  visiting  or  haimt- 
ing  apparition  otherwise  qualified  to  appal  Atm;  and  thereby 

'  The  fourth  and  fifth  lines  are  from  the  manuscript  draft  of  the  play,  quoted 
by  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  The  American  Renaissance,  p.  3950. 
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winning  a  sort  of  victory  by  the  appearance,  and  the 
evidence,  that  this  presence  is  more  overwhelmingly 
affected  by  him  than  he  by  it. 

(P-  367) 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  however,  when  the  being  at  last 
materializes  and  raises  its  tormented  head  from  its  maimed 
hands,  Brydon  has  to  recognize  that  the  face,  though  horribly 
altered  and  ravaged,  is  indeed  his  own.  In  James’s  brilliant 
temptresses  and  betrayers,  the  Kates  and  Charlottes  of  Europe, 
there  lurks  always  a  vein  of  controlled  savagery,  but  here,  in 
Brydon’s  American  alter  ego,  we  find  stark  brutality  unredeemed 
by  their  tigerish  grace.  The  maimed  hand  which  the  figure 
draws  from  its  face  suggests  heaven  knows  what  degree  of 
violence  and  passion  in  the  hard  struggle  for  easy  money: 

When  the  brokers  are  roaring  like  beasts  on  the  floor  of 
the  Bourse  .  .  . 

For  ‘The  Jolly  Comer’  also  derives  its  quality  from  another 
of  James’s  obsessional  themes,  the  violence  which  lies  behind 
the  ‘golden  display’  of  great  possessions. 

m 

The  heightened  emotion  with  which  James  in  the  later  woii 
explores  the  theme  of  appearance  and  reality,  through  the 
symbols  of  the  mysterious  portrait,  the  ghost  and  the  alter  ego, 
may  also  be  felt  in  his  treatment  of  ‘the  black  and  mercilcs 
things  behind  the  great  possessions’,  and  in  hb  conception  of 
the  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  obsessed  by  their  desire 
for  such  possessions  —  for  great  wealth,  or  exqubite  objets  d'art, 
or  beautiful  people.  As  he  explores  the  passion  and  violence 
aroused  by  such  desires,  the  old  theme  of  the  conflict  between 
the  innocent  victims  with  the  ‘possessions’  and  their  treacherou 
‘sans-culotte’  exploiters  b  presented  with  overtones  of  such 
violence  that  there  b  the  impression  of  a  force  as  strong  and 
sinbter  as  that  which  pervades  the  consciously  supernatural 
stories  of  the  same  perii^.  The  conflict  becomes  a  fight  to  the 
death  with  tooth  and  claw.  With  their  own  kind  of  weapons 
the  innocent  victims  have  to  fight  the  terrible  fascination  of 
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their  betrayers  as  much  as  their  ruthlessness.  For  the  corrupt 
people  are  often  ‘beautiful’,  ‘splendid’,  ‘fine’,  ‘strong’,  and  their 
qualities  spring  from  the  complicated  emotional  attitude  which 
presents  evil  and  deceit  to  the  Jamesian  fine  conscience  of  the 
later  period  as  a  blend  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sinister. 

The  combination  of  violence,  fear  and  fascinated  reptilsion 
is  suggested  by  the  kind  of  imagery  which  pervades  the  late 
work.  Thb  imagery  is  frequently  drawn  from  the  exotic,  non¬ 
human  world  of  the  jungle,  and  it  predominates  whenever 
James  is  concerned  with  the  predatory  elements  in  a  social 
group.  In  one  of  the  very  latest  stories,  ‘A  Round  of  Visits’ 
(1910)  —  gesta ted  for  a  decade— James  lavishes  his  now 
highly  developed  powers  of  imagery  on  the  creation  of  the 
enervating  American  hotel-world,  which  he  sees  in  terms  of  a 
tropical  jungle’s  oppressive  luxuriance,  with  its  aimless  brightly 
dressed  women  chattering  as  though  they  were  brilliantly 
feathered  tropical  birds.  Through  this  world  wanders  the 
isolated  figure  of  Mark  Monteith,  with  his  load  of  misery  and 
betrayal,  unable  to  find  solace  until  he  meets  a  man  whose 
complementary  sense  of  guilt  endows  him,  in  the  hour  before 
his  violent  death,  with  the  gift  of  perceptive  sympathy.  James’s 
use  of  imagery  here  heightens  the  contrast  between  the  extrava¬ 
gant  hot-house  of  the  million-dollar  world  and  the  sombre 
confessional  atmosphere  of  the  high  room  where  the  two  men 
have  their  last  interview.  It  also  conveys  the  powerful  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘tropical  jungle’:  it  was  for  the  sake  of  its  opulence 
that  one  of  the  men  had  been  ruined  and  the  other  had  been 
led  to  embezzlement  and  suicide. 

Images  suggesting  the  predatory  life  of  the  jungle,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  some  of  its  beasts  of  prey,  are  also  strong  in  The 
Golden  Bowl  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  And,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  plight  of  the  victims  is  suggested  by  complementary 
images  of  humiliations,  manglings,  martyrdoms.  Thus,  when 
Charlotte  escapes  from  the  family  group,  her  action  suggests 
to  Maggie: 
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and  when  the  two  women  come  face  to  face:  ,  j, 

.  .  .  the  intensity  of  their  mutual  look  might  have  pierced  i  P 
the  night  ...  oh  the  ‘advantage’,  it  was  perfectly  enough  ^ 
with  Mrs.  Verver;  for  what  was  Maggie’s  own  sense  but  “ 
that  of  being  thrown  over  on  her  back  with  her  neck  from  '  " 
the  first  half-broken  and  her  helpless  face  staring  up?  j|  ^ 

(II,  213-14)  »  c 

Maggie’s  momentary  temptation  to  give  way  to  some  violent 
emotional  outburst  is  also  thought  of  as  *a  beast’  that  ‘might 
have  leaped  at  her  throat’. 

The  Wings  of  the  Dove  contains  the  same  kind  of  imagery. 
Mrs.  Lowder,  wealthy  and  predatory,  is  variously  a  lion,  a 
vulture,  a  creature  possessing  ‘gilded  claws’,  an  eagle  ‘with  a 
gilded  beak  as  well,  and  with  wings  for  great  flights’.  Alone  in 
her  room  among  the  repulsive  furniture,  Merton  feels  he  is  ‘in  1 
the  cage  of  the  lioness  without  his  whip’,  and,  when  she  appean,  | 
she  greets  him  with,  ‘I  can  bite  your  head  off  any  day  I  really  f 
open  my  mouth’.  [  ( 

Related  images  of  the  garish  show  and  trained  savagery  i  j 
of  the  circus  pervade  the  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Lowder’i  S  \ 
victims  as  she  appears  to  ‘drive  round  their  prospect  as  the  j 
principal  lady  at  the  circus  drives  round  the  ring’.  In  the  same 
way,  when  Milly  Theale  is  introduced  to  London  society,  ideas  i  j 
of  ancient  injuries  and  barbaric  shows  are  suggested  by  visualiz¬ 
ing  her  as  the  ‘Christian  maiden’  as  yet  only  ‘caressingly*  ( 
martyred,  for  at  this  stage  she  is  subjected  to  ‘the  nosing  and  .  | 

fumbling  not  of  lions  and  tigers,  but  of  some  domestic  animals  | 
let  loose  for  the  joke’.  The  process  will,  of  course,  grow  more  and  ] 

more  in  earnest:  the  ‘dove’,  for  all  her  attempt  at  ‘serpentine’  ] 
wisdom,  can  only  triumph  finally  by  accepting  her  defeat  like 
the  Christian  martyr.  |  1 

The  animal  imagery  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  later  i 
work,  for  ‘the  black  and  merciless  things  behind  the  great  | 
possessions’  are  now  nearly  always  James’s  concern;  in  particular  | 
novels  and  stories,  however,  certain  other  kinds  of  image  may 
also  recur.  Thus,  in  The  Golden  Bowl,  James  finds  his  composi¬ 
tional  device  of  the  two  sustained  points  of  view  —  those  of  the 
Prince  and  Maggie  —  considerably  enriched  by  his  ability  to  i 
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render  each  set  of  impressions  in  terms  of  the  observer’s  special 
preoccupations.  In  the  first  half  of  the  book,  where  much  of 
the  situation  is  seen  from  the  Prince’s  angle  of  vision,  money 
images  are  predominant.  Amerigo’s  obsessive  preoccupation 
with  the  Ververs’  enormous  wealth,  which  he  marries,  leads 
him  to  see  everything  else  in  terms  of  it.  Charlotte  Stant,  for 
example,  is  transformed  in  his  new  golden  world  into  the  image 
of  what  delights  him  most: 

. . .  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  her  flexible  waist,  the  stem 
of  an  expanded  flower,  which  gave  her  a  likeness  also  to 
some  long,  loose  silk  purse  well-filled  with  gold  pieces,  but 
having  been  passed  empty  through  a  finger  ring  that  held 
it  together.  It  was  as  if  before  she  turned  to  him,  he  had 
weighed  the  whole  thing  in  his  open  palm  and  even  heard 
a  little,  the  chink  of  the  metal. 

(I,  43) 

Part  of  the  blame  for  what  happens  between  the  Prince  and 
Charlotte  rests  with  Adam  and  Maggie,  because,  having 
acquired  with  their  collectors’  passion  for  beautiful  things, 
their  remarkable  sposi,  they  proceed  to  forget  that  their 
acquisitions  are  not  merely  morceaux  de  musie  but  human  beings. 
This  habit  of  mind  is  indicated  by  the  recurrent  objet  d'art 
imagery  in  James’s  analysis  of  their  reactions  and  impressions. 
That  is  why  the  second  half  of  the  novel  —  Maggie’s  half — 
opens  with  the  long,  elaborately-sustained  metaphor  of  the 
pagoda,  in  terms  of  which  Maggie’s  bizarre  situation  begins  to 
present  itself  to  her  consciousness.  Elsewhere  the  Ververs  are 
made  to  see  people  in  terms  of  objects  like  Florentine  statues  or 
Damascene  tiles.  And  even  at  the  end  they  have  not  really 
altered  their  way  of  regarding  other  p>eople,  for  then,  as  always, 
Charlotte  and  Amerigo  are  ‘high  expressions  of  the  kind  of 
human  furniture  required  esthetically’  by  their  beautiful  rooms, 
and  figure,  to  a  ‘lingering  view’,  as  ‘concrete  attestations  of  a 
rare  power  of  purchase’.  In  other  words  the  Ververs  still  regard 
their  respective  partners  as  a  ‘good  buy’.  They  are,  unlike  the 
Prince  and  Charlotte,  incapable  of  treachery,  they  arouse 
admiration  for  their  ability  to  deal  with  a  bad  situation  in  a 
civilized  manner,  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether,  for  all  their 
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virtue,  they  will  ever  be  less  dangerous  or  more  commendable 
than  the  others.  In  the  last  analysis  their  ‘power  of  purchase’ 
and  their  great  possessions  are  revealed  as  the  agents  of  a 
general  corruption. 

It  is  James’s  cultivation  of  technical  skills  and  subtleties  of 
communication  to  serve  a  profoundly  serious  vision  of  life 
which  makes  him  a  major  novelist.  In  the  later  years  that  vision 
results  from  a  strongly  developed  ‘religious’  sense,  a  heightened 
sensitivity  to  the  existence  of  evil,  and  a  habit  of  rendering  ex¬ 
perience  in  terms  of  universal  moral  conflict.  The  value  for  hii 
artistic  achievement  of  such  qualities  is  dependent  on  the  degree 
to  which  his  poetic  imagination,  functioning  freely  in  the  syni- 
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Synge’s  Playboy:  Morality  and  the  Hero 

I 

NORMAS  PODHORETZ  ; 

SYNGE’S  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  is  a  dramatic  master-  : 

piece.  On  this,  it  seems,  there  has  been  critical  unanimity. 

Yeats,  for  example,  called  it  ‘the  strangest,  the  most  beautiful  | 

expression  in  drama  of  that  Irish  fantasy  which  ...  is  the  un- 
broken  character  of  Irish  genius’.  But  the  critics  have  not  been  "i 

very  helpful  in  explzdning  what  makes  the  play  a  masterpiece. 

‘It  brought  to  the  contemporary  stage  the  most  rich  and  copious 
store  of  character  since  Shakespeare,’  writes  P.  P.  Howe,  but 
he  goes  no  further  by  way  of  interpretation  than  a  summary  of 
the  plot.  Yet  that  there  is  something  to  interpret  should  be 
obvious  from  even  a  casual  glance  at  the  plot,  which  clearly 
has  the  myth  of  rebellion  against  the  father  at  its  basis. 

Christy,  we  are  told,  ‘kills’  his  father  for  two  rezisons:  he  is 
tired  of  being  goaded  on  the  score  of  his  physical  and  sexual 
timidity,  and,  more  immediately,  he  refuses  to  marry  the  old 
woman  who  had  nursed  him  as  a  baby.  The  primitive  people  \ 

of  Mayo  (with  whom  Christy  has  taken  refuge)  not  only  refuse  ij 

to  give  him  up  to  the  police,  but  make  a  hero  of  him  instead. 

Encouraged  by  their  admiration,  Christy  begins  growing  into  .  ji 

manhood  with  full  command  of  his  physical  and  sexual  powers.  ^ 

With  the  suggestion  of  the  myth  in  mind,  we  can  appreciate  | 

the  significance  of  Christy’s  reception  by  the  Mayoites.  First  1 

of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  another  ‘murderer’  in  the  1 

play  who,  like  Christy,  has  escaped  punishment  but  who  is  ^ 

nevertheless  despised  in  Mayo  —  the  Widow  Quin.  Hers  ‘was  4 

a  sneaky  kind  of  murder  did  win  small  glory  with  the  boys  < 

itself’.  A  more  important  pointer  is  that  the  second  time  j 

Christy  ‘kills’  his  father,  the  Mayoites  tiun  on  him.  Michael  I 

James,  who  had  told  Christy  that  ‘a  daring  fellow  is  the  jewel  | 

of  the  world,  and  a  man  did  split  his  father’s  middle  with  a  2 

smgle  clout  should  have  the  bravery  of  ten,  so  may  God  and  j 

Mary  and  St.  Patrick  bless  you  and  increase  you  from  this  | 
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mortal  day’,  now  invokes  the  curse  of  God  against  him:  ‘If  we  1 
took  pity  on  you  the  Lord  God,  would,  maybe  bring  us  ruin  : 
from  the  law  today.’  Obviously  Synge  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  meant  us  to  understand  that  the  Mayoites  saw  a  great 
difference  between  the  three  murders.  An  examination  of  their 
reasons  carries  us  to  the  heart  of  Synge’s  meaning. 

The  Mayoites  are  primitive  people  who  live  almost  entirely 
in  an  imaginative  world  of  their  own  creation.  They  are  all 
poets  manques;  their  life  is  all  language,  and  it  is  only  what  they 
can  make  poetry  out  of  that  is  important  to  them.  Pegeen’s  ! 
complaint  that  there  is  no  material  in  ‘this  place’  for  her  I 
imagination  to  work  on  is  revealing:  P 

It’s  a  wonder,  Shaneen,  the  Holy  Father’d  be  taking  notice 
of  the  likes  of  you;  for  if  I  was  him,  I  wouldn’t  bother  with  | 
this  place  where  you’ll  meet  none  but  Red  Linahan,  has  a  i 


M 

id 


squint  in  his  eye,  and  Patcheen  is  lame  in  his  heel,  or  the  I 
mad  Mulrannies  were  driven  from  California  and  they 
lost  in  their  wits. 

It  is  no  accident,  then,  that  Christy  who  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ^ 
undeveloped  poet  coming  to  consciousness  of  himself  as  man 
and  as  artist,  should  be  accepted  with  such  fervour.  This  was  i 
no  ordinary,  everyday  murder  he  had  committed,  but  an  act  f  / 
of  great  ‘daring’  such  as  the  Mayoites  have  never  had  before  1 
their  very  eyes  until  this  day.  Moreover,  they  recognize  that  j  g 
there  was  something  heroic,  something  necessary  about  the  deed,  | 
which  makes  the  question  of  crime  irrelevant.  ‘Up  to  the  day  : 

I  killed  my  father,’  says  Christy,  ‘there  wasn’t  a  person  in 
Ireland  knew  the  kind  I  was,  and  I  there  drinking,  waking, 
eating,  sleeping,  a  quiet,  simple  poor  fellow  with  no  man 
giving  me  heed.’  And  Pegeen  answers:  ‘It’s  near  time  a  fine 
lad  like  you  should  have  your  good  share  of  the  earth.’  Con-  *  1 
sciousness,  maturity,  self-realization  were  bound  up  with  revolt  ( 
against  the  father,  and  Pegeen,  with  her  sure  earthy  instinct,  ! 
senses  this. 

Gradually  Synge  tells  us  more  and 
Christy  and  his  sexual  timidity,  which  L 
out  in  animal  images: 
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act  of  murder  in  place  of  physical  violence  by  rejecting  the 
father  and  his  values,  but  in  the  primitive  world  of  Act  I  there 
is  as  yet  no  sign  of  morality.  Synge  will  begin  to  draw  it  into 
his  play  slowly  in  Act  II,  and  it  becomes  so  important  to  the 
denouement  that  I  will  have  to  return  to  a  discussion  erf 
the  whole  problem  later.  We  cannot  understand  the  climax 
of  the  play  without  appreciating  Synge’s  profound  sense  of  I  i 
the  relation  between  symbolism  and  morality.  I 

The  second  reason  for  Christy’s  success  in  Mayo  is,  of  course, 
his  greatness  as  a  poet.  Indications  of  this  are  so  numerous  in 
the  text  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  quote  them  all,  but  several 
passages  in  which  the  theme  is  stressed  are  worth  looking  at 
‘I’ve  heard  all  times,’  Pegeen  says  rhapsodically,  ‘it’s  the  poeti 
are  your  like  —  fine,  fiery  fellows  with  great  rages  when  their 
temper’s  roused.’  Again,  when  Christy  has  been  boasting  to 
the  girls  who  come  to  pay  homage  to  his  heroism,  and  has  been 
expanding  his  deed  into  epic  proportions,  Susan’s  only  com¬ 
ment  is,  ‘That’s  a  grand  story,’  and  Honor  agrees,  adding  that 
‘he  tells  it  lovely’.  And  finally,  the  Widow  Quin  (she  senses 
more  than  she  knows)  snorts  at  one  point,  ‘There’s  poetry  talk 
for  a  girl  you’d  see  itching  and  scratching,  and  she  with  a  stale 
stink  of  poteen  on  her  from  selling  in  the  shop.’  Synge’s  dialogue, 
we  may  note  in  passing,  is  never  irrelevantly  lyrical:  the  quality 
of  the  language  itself  is  organic  to  the  play’s  meaning.  Language 
is  the  very  being  of  these  people,  and  so  they  naturally  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  master  of  language  who  has  come  among 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  the  jx>etic,  the  symbolic  deed  which  has 
set  their  imaginations  afire:  the  murder  has  for  them  the  reality 
of  fitness  and  beauty  but  never  the  reality  of  fact.  Christy,  who 
is  taken  in  by  the  poetic  glory  of  what  he  has  done  no  less  than 
Pegeen,  neglects  to  remember  the  harsh  details: 


I  just  riz  the  loy  and  let  fall  the  edge  of  it  on  the  ridge  (rf 
his  skull,  and  he  went  down  at  my  feet  like  an  empty  sack, 
and  never  let  a  groan  or  grunt  from  him  at  all. 


The  last  phrase  is  enormously  revealing:  Christy  has  no  notion 
of  what  he  has  done  to  his  father;  he  cannot  see  the  suffering 
his  act  has  caused  and  he  is  not  aware  of  its  brutality,  which  is 
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only  a  way  of  saying  that  he  has  no  moral  consciousness.  And 
so  with  Pegeen;  she  will  not  allow  Shawn  to  call  Christy  a 
‘bloody  handed  murderer*.  That  there  should  have  been  blood 
cannot  occur  to  her,  because  the  murder  is  ‘a  gallous  story’,  a 
symbolic  event,  an  expression  of  what  is  fine  in  the  human 
spirit.  Christy  had  a  right  to  kill  his  father;  and  more,  it  was 
necessary  and  good  that  he  should  do  so. 

They  all  regard  the  murder  essentially  in  terms  of  its  symbolic 
and  imaginative  overtones,  and  indeed,  symbolic  is  precisely 
what  the  first  murder  turns  out  to  be.  The  ‘old  man  of  the 
tribe’  has  not  been  killed,  and  the  fact  that  his  appearance 
terrifies  Christy  tells  us  that  the  first  murder  was  not  so  emanci¬ 
pating  as  it  seemed.  Still  another  act  of  violence  is  necessary  if 
Christy  is  to  triumph  over  his  father,  over,  that  is,  those  forces 
which  have  prevented  the  full  emergence  of  his  identity.  And 
here  the  moral  paradox  of  which  1  spoke  above  asserts  itself 
most  strongly.  The  original  act  represented  the  instinctive 
stirrings  of  manhood  in  Christy,  while  for  the  people  of  Mayo 
it  was  ‘a  gallous  story’  rather  than  ‘a  dirty  deed*.  Christy, 
however,  murders  again  not  instinctively  but  deliberately,  out 
of  a  desire  to  protect  his  newly-found  independence: 

Shut  your  yelling  (he  says),  for  if  you’re  after  making  a 
mighty  man  of  me  this  day  by  the  power  of  a  lie,  you’re 
setting  me  now  to  think  if  it’s  a  poor  thing  to  be  lonesome, 
it’s  worse,  maybe,  go  mixing  with  the  fools  of  earth. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  moral  act,  the  result  of  a  choice,  and  partly 
for  that  reason,  the  Mayoites  now  turn  on  Christy.  The  sight 
of  blood  makes  them  aware  of  the  realities  of  suffering  and 
murder,  and  Pegeen,  at  least,  realizes  how  great  a  gap  there  is 
‘between  a  gallous  story  and  a  dirty  deed’.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  society,  the  second  murder  is  certainly  a  dirty  deed; 
Pegeen’s  downfall  is  assured  when  she  shows  herself  unable  to 
consider  it  from  any  other  point  of  view: 

Take  him  on  from  this, /or  /  think  bad  the  world  should  see  me 
raging  for  a  Munster  liar,  and  the  fool  of  men. 

(My  italics) 


- 
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But  another  valid  point  of  view  is  presented  —  Christy’s;  he 
can  see  no  real  alternative  to  the  second  murder: 

And  I  must  go  back  into  my  torment  b  it,  or  run  off  like  a 
vagabond  straying  through  the  unions  with  the  dust  of 
August  making  mudstains  in  the  gullet  of  my  throat;  or 
the  winds  of  March  blowing  on  me  till  I’d  take  an  oath  I 
felt  them  making  whistles  of  my  ribs  within? 

Christy,  then,  makes  a  choice,  but  it  remains  to  be  noticed  that 
he  does  so  without  knowledge  of  the  consequences:  Synge  b 
careful  to  show  that  Christy  had  not  believed  hb  admirers  would 
turn  on  him;  hb  immediate  motive  for  killing  his  father  again 
b  that  they  have  taunted  him  with  a  lie.  His  absurd  and 
magnificent  willingness,  however,  to  kill  hb  father  yet  a  third 
time  (‘Are  you  coming  to  be  killed  a  third  time,  or  what  aUs 
you  now?’)  b  the  product  of  a  ftill  moral  consciousness.  He 
knows  that  they  will  hang  him  if  he  rabes  the  loy  once  more, 
but  the  necessity  of  ultimate  triumph  is  more  important,  b 
absolute.  Thb  finally  es^blbhes  Christy  as  the  Hero  who  has 
the  courage  to  face  up  to  that  paradox  on  which  civilization 
rests,  who  will  commit  the  act  of  violence  which  all  feel  to  be 
necessary  and  which  society  cannot  afford  to  condone.  And  it 
b  beautifully  proper  that  Christy’s  triumph  does  not  entail 
self-destruction.  For  Synge  b  telling  us,  I  think,  that  the  Hero, 
the  poet  who  does  in  fact  challenge  morality  with  its  own  con¬ 
tradictions  will  not  be  destroyed,  that  he  will  be  saved  by  a 
kind  of  Grace.  There  b,  unfortunately,  no  other  word  (unless  it 
be  ‘luck’)  for  the  power  which  saves  Christy  and  which  resolves 
the  dilemma  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  play.  And  we  should  not 
be  surprised  at  the  invocation  of  the  idea  of  Grace  in  a  work  so 
saturated  with  religious  awareness.  Synge’s  religion  b  not 
Father  Reilly’s,  but  it  b  a  religion  nonetheless.  He  believes 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Henry  James)  in  the  salubrity  of 
genius:  Chrbty  b  the  poet,  the  playboy,  triumphant  in  games, 
who  will  spend  hb  life  ‘romancing’  and  ‘telling  stories’  now  that 
he  has  been  made  ‘a  likely  gaffer  in  the  end  of  all’.  Society  has 
not  been  able  to  countenance  him  and  all  he  represents,  and 
in  the  name  of  order  and  peace  they  have  driven  him  out  into 
‘the  lonesome  west’: 
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MIC.  By  the  will  of  God,  we’ll  have  peace  now  for  our 
drinks.  .  .  . 

SHA.  It’s  a  miracle  Father  Reilly  can  wed  us  in  the  end  of 
all,  and  we’ll  have  none  to  trouble  us  when  his  vicious  bite 
is  healed. 


But  nothing  can  heal  Christy’s  ‘vicious  bite’  as  far  as  Pegeen  is 
concerned.  She  realizes  when  Christy  leaves  declaring  that  he 
is  ‘master  of  all  fights  now’  what  she  has  lost,  what  the  meaning 
of  his  strange  salvation  is,  and  she  knows  that  she  is  consigned 
to  a  life  in  society  with  the  likes  of  Shawn  Keogh:  ‘Oh,  my 
grief,  I’ve  lost  him  surely.  I’ve  lost  the  only  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World.’ 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary,  finally,  to  clarify  Synge’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  society  and  the  Hero.  The  charm  with  which  he 
invests  the  people  of  Mayo,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly 
critical  of  Christy,  are  enough  to  dissociate  Synge  from  the 
currently  fashionable  school  of  ‘alienationists’  —  he  is  not  de¬ 
fending  the  frail  artistic  sensibility  from  the  onslaughts  of  a 
morality  that  stunts  the  artist’s  growth.  The  Hero  and  society 
are  incompatible  in  the  sense  that  they  pursue  different  objec¬ 
tives,  but  the  relation  between  them  must  be  understood  as  one 
of  reciprocal  benefit  no  less  than  of  antagonism.  Christy 
develops  into  a  Hero  only  when  the  superior  instinct  of  society 
approves  what  he  had  done  in  ignorance  and  bewilderment, 
and  the  Mayoites,  on  the  other  hand,  move  from  a  primitive 
state  of  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  civilization  and  its  values 
through  their  contact  with  him.  The  West  is  a  lonesome  place, 
Synge  tells  us  early  in  the  play,  but  Christy  has  made  his 
choice:  ‘If  it’s  a  poor  thing  to  be  lonesome,  it’s  worse,  maybe, 
go  mixing  with  the  fools  of  earth.’  What  he  has  to  do,  Christy 
must  do  alone.  Synge,  then,  b  alive  both  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  Shawns  and  the  Michael  Jameses,  and  to  the  worth  of 
the  Christies,  and  his  sympathy  is  patently  divided  between 
those  two  extremes.  His  pity,  however,  Synge  reserves  for 
Pegeen,  who  —  to  paraphrase  Eliot  —  has  been  visited  by  the 
vision  of  greatness  for  a  few  days  and  will  for  ever  after  be  a 
haunted  woman.  The  tragic  implications  of  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World  are  that  the  type  represented  by  Pegeen  —  those 
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who  can  perceive  greatness  but  cannot  rise  to  it,  who  are 
weighed  down  by  the  ‘society’  within  them  —  can  neither  live 
in  the  lonesome  west  playing  out  their  days,  nor  be  happy  in 
the  little  world  of  daily  preoccupations.  The  Christies  are 
somehow  taken  care  of,  and  so  are  the  Shawns;  it  is  the  Pegeens 
who  suffer  most  from  the  radical  incompatibility  of  Hero  and 
society. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

‘A  COOKING  EGG’ 

I 

I  READ  the  Editor’s  article  on  the  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time  in  the  January  issue  with  very  great  interest. 
With  his  main  proposition  that  modem  criticism  generally,  in 
spite  of  its  great  achievements,  ‘has  lost  the  sense  of  literary 
context’  I  agree.  And  his  exhortation  that  criticism  should  seek 
a  middle  way  between  the  explicators  and  the  sociologists 
deserves  the  widest  advertisement.  But,  when  he  offers  an 
explanation  of  Pipit  in  Eliot’s  poem  in  place  of  I.  A.  Richards’s, 
he  becomes  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Here  are  the  two  first  verses  of  A  Cooking  Egg,  in  which  Pipit 
is  described: 

Pipit  sate  upright  in  her  chair 
Some  distance  from  where  I  was  sitting; 

Views  of  the  Oxford  Colleges 
Lay  on  the  table,  with  the  knitting. 

Daguerreotypes  and  silhouettes. 

Her  grandfather  and  great  great  aunts. 

Supported  on  the  mantelpiece 
An  Invitation  to  the  Dance. 

Richards  thinks  Pipit  the  speaker’s  old  nurse,  the  Editor 
thinks  her  *a  sort  of  Bloomsbury  demi-vierge,  dull  but  decidedly 
upper-middle-class’.  Richards  is  wrong,  but  not  for  the  reason 
the  Editor  most  relies  on.  The  latter  thinks  that  Pipit,  because 
of  her  being  mentioned  along  with  Lucretia  Borgia,  *must  have 
some  bathetic  relationship  to  “Society”  and  to  marriage’.  But 
Pipit  is  mentioned  along  with  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Piccarda 
de  Donati  also,  a  fact  of  which  he  says  nothing.  If  Pipit’s 
character  is  to  be  inferred  on  his  plan  it  must  be  from  all  three 
women  and  not  firom  Lucretia  alone.  And  if  he  so  infers,  he 
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credits  Pipit  with  an  array  of  qualities  that  add  up  to  something 
quite  bewildering.  Surely  these  two  stanzas  al^ut  Pipit  and  6; 
the  other  women  tell  us  no  more  about  Pipit  than  that  neither  A 
sexually  nor  spiritually  was  she  very  exciting;  and  as  far  as  they 
go  they  don’t  prevent  her  being  the  speaker’s  old  nurse.  What 
does  prevent  this  are  the  lines, 

ii 

But  where  is  the  penny  world  I  bought  jj 

To  eat  with  Pipit  behind  the  screen?  ^ 

Here  the  secrecy  and  intimacy  exclude  people  of  different  ages;  ^ 
the  speaker  and  Pipit  are  children  together.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  old  nurse. 

But  I  fear  the  editor’s  Bloomsbury  demi-vierge,  though  she 
could  be  of  the  right  age,  is  even  less  justified  by  the  poem  than 
I.  A.  Richards’s  candidate.  She  would  not  have  sat  so  far  from 
the  speaker  and  she  would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  her  ® 
knitting  away.  And  the  point  about  her  still  going  to  dances 
is  a  plain  mistake,  offending  against  both  typography  and 
poetical  rhythm.  The  Invitation  to  the  Dance  is  in  italics:  a  title 
not  an  actual  invitation  card;  here,  the  title  of  a  picture.  There 
may  be  an  actual  picture  so  called,  but  even  if  there  isn’t,  * 

surely  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  kind  of  thing:  a  handsome  Jane  ^ 

Austenish  young  man  with  superb  calves  bowing  to  a  lovely  ^ 
Jane  Austenish  young  woman,  with  a  second  girl  smirking  at  ' 
the  haipsicord  in  the  background;  anyhow  a  picture  more  at 
home  in  the  seaside  lodging  than  in  the  flat  of  the  Bloomsbury 
demi-vierge.  As  for  the  rhythm,  how  absurd  the  weighty 
emphasis  of  supported,  if  all  that  is  held  up  is  the  slimness  of  an 
invitation  card!  There  must  be  a  heavy  picture  above  the 
silhouettes  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Who  then  is  Pipit?  Nothing  more  recondite  than  a  homely 
girl  whom  the  speaker  had  played  with  as  a  child  and  whom, 
intellectually  and  emotionally,  he  has  left  behind.  We  are  free, 
though  not  in  the  least  compelled,  to  imagine  that  Pipit  bought 
the  Views  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  some  years  ago  when  she  was 
making  her  feeble  effort  to  keep  up  with  her  former  playmate. 
What  Pipit  and  her  setting  stand  for  further  and  what  becomes 
of  them  at  the  end  of  the  poem  is  a  more  difficult  question  but 
it  is  also  beside  the  present  point. 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  the  nature  of  Pipit  should  not  be  settled 
by  the  one  person  who  could  give  an  authoritative  answer. 
And  even  he  may  have  forgotten  what  exactly  he  meant  after 
so  long  a  lapse  of  years  and  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  to  be 
wrangled  over  by  the  likes  of  us.  However,  he  has  been  known 
to  help.  Some  years  ago,  when  Sweeny  Agonistes  was  performed 
in  London,  Sweeney  was  represented  as  a  rather  tired  business 
man.  1  had  the  chance  of  asking  the  author  whether  this  un¬ 
expected  representation  had  his  approval.  He  answered  JVb, 
and  that  his  own  picture  of  hb  Sweeney  was  of  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessional  boxer  who  kept  a  pub. 

Reverting  to  the  Editor’s  mbtake  about  Pipit  please  do  not 
think  that  I  accuse  it  of  spoiling  a  very  valuable  article.  Indeed, 
it  may  even  reinforce  it,  being  yet  another  example  of  the 
irresponsibility  which  he  thinks  characterizes  the  work  of  some 
of  our  best  contemporary  critics. 

E.  M.  W.  Tillyard 


The  Editor’s  protest  in  the  January  number  of  Essays  in 
Criticism  against  critical  irresponsibility  b  a  needed  one,  but 
hb  first  example  seems  to  beg  the  question  to  some  extent.  One 
feeb  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  if  he  bothers  to  read  them  at  all, 
must  derive  much  quiet  pleasure  from  the  antics  of  hb  inter¬ 
preters.  Books  and  articles  about  him  have  become  the  fashion, 
and  it  is  amazing  how  many  pages  have  been  devoted  to  hb 
poetry  without  contributing  anything  of  importance  to  its 
understanding.  Many  writers  are  content  with  safe  generalities, 
contriving  to  suggest  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  profundities  whose  surface  they 
skim.  The  few  bold  spirits  who  venture  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  definite  and  specific  reading  are  very  vulnerable;  and  often 
the  attacks  directed  against  them,  even  when  justifiable,  are 
hardly  helpful. 

So  far  as  the  interpretations  of  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  offered  by 
Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Matthiessen  are  concerned,  the  sweeping 
statements  which  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  page  13  of  Mr. 
Bateson’s  article  seem  rather  unfair.  We  possess  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Richards’s  view,  reported  at  second-hand;  while 
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Matthiessen,  dealing  with  the  matter  in  a  note,  makes  no 
attempt  to  develop  his.  Mr.  Bateson’s  own  reading  is  not,  . 
however,  made  much  clearer.  His  remarks  seem  to  suggest  that  I  t] 
the  real  meaning  is  so  simple  that  nobody  should  require  an  ,, 

explanation,  and  in  that  respect  are  too  reminiscent  of  some  g 

less  responsible  critics;  or  perhaps  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  remarks  about  p 

‘The  Waste  Land’  in  New  Bearings  in  English  Poetry.  May  the  ^ 

explanation  of  the  divergent  opinions  of  such  intelligent  and  I  { 
experienced  readers  not  be  that  ‘a  Ckx)king  Egg’  is  a  difhcult  \  ^ 

and  elusive  poem?  '  •; 

Miss  Drew  says  of  it:  ‘the  childish  day-dreams  of  dazzling  ^ 

successes  [are]  compared  with  the  actuality  of  the  stale  and  j 

unsavoury  emotional  present’;  but  while  most  critics  might  j 

agree  to  accept  this  as  a  generalization,  it  is  very  far  from  being  ^ 

an  explanation.  If  we  claim  to  have  arrived  at  complete  com-  j 

prehension,  we  must  have  a  statement  of  the  poem  in  its  entirety.  ^ 

That,  however,  is  a  risky  proceeding,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  any  [  , 

concrete  identification  makes  its  inventor  a  sitting  target.  I 

At  the  risk,  however,  of  staggering  readers  by  my  stupidity,  i  , 
I  venture  to  give  what  seems  to  me  a  satisfying  interpretation  j  ^ 
of  this  poem,  which  fits  all  the  facts  and  which,  although  I  have  ( 

not  come  across  it  ekewhere,  has  survived  all  the  criticism  1  j  j 
have  read  since  forming  it.  If  I  make  use  of  such  words  as  |  , 

‘obviously’,  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  Pickwickian  sense;  ( 
and  the  phrase  ‘in  my  opinion’  k  to  be  imagined  as  qualifying  ( 
every  assertion.  . 

Pipit  then,  I  think,  must  be  taken  as  the  poet’s  fiancde;  I  had  j 

also  thought  she  might  be  hk  wife,  but  the  former  is  preferable.  i 

Both  have  reached  their  thirties  and  they  are  embarking  on  a  ^ 
marriage  of  convenience.  They  had  been  childhood  or  adoles-  ] 
cent  companions,  perhaps  sweethearts,  in  more  innocent  but 
less  sophkdcated  days,  but  later  had  drilled  apart:  the  poet  to  i  j 
sow  his  wild  oats.  Pipit  to  sink  her  earlier  enthusiasms  and  j 
potentialities  in  the  conventional  pursuits  of  her  class.  They  arc  , 
brought  together  again  because  Pipit  has  failed  to  secure  a  I  . 
husband  ekewhere  and  k  willing  to  accept  her  slightly  tamkhed  | 
fiiend  of  youth  as  a  pk  a/kr,  while  the  poet,  with  purse  and  { 

reputation  both  lightened,  k  willing  to  settle  down  on  Pipit’s  [  i 
terms.  1:  i 
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The  scene  is  Pipit’s  home;  she  is  probably  her  own  mistress; 
her  social  and  cultural  background  is  sufficiently  suggested  by 
the  description.  The  phrases  ‘sate  upright’  and  ‘some  distance’ 
suggest  both  the  physical  aloofness  of  the  lovers  and  the  spiritual 
gulf  that  separates  them.  In  making  himself  over  to  Pipit  the 
poet  is  securing  four  desiderata,  described  in  stanzas  three  to 
six,  and  contrasted  with  the  connotation  of  the  same  terms  in 
the  fading  idealism  of  his  youthful  dreams  and  ambitions,  now 
only  realizable  in  a  remote  heaven.  Marriage  will  bring  him 
‘honour’,  that  is  respectability,  as  compared  with  the  dishonour 
of  his  temporary  liaisons  —  but  how  different  from  the  honour 
attained  by  the  heroes  whom  he  once  worshipped.  Pipit  has 
adequate  capital,  and  she  will  dole  out  a  reasonable  allowance 
to  one  who  used  to  dream  of  being  an  industrial  magnate. 
Marriage  with  Pipit  will  secure  his  continued  admission  to  the 
correct  ‘society’,  very  different  from  the  adventurous  if  dis¬ 
reputable  circles  in  which  he  would  move  by  choice.  Pipit  will 
provide  him  with  companionship  of  a  sort,  but  there  will  be 
nothing  in  their  intellectual  or  spiritual  relations  to  satisfy  his 
yearnings  after  the  audacious  flights  of  those  who  disdain 
ordinary  worldly  limitations.  The  ideals,  of  course,  are  all 
shoddy  ones;  Sidney  (chosen,  I  suspect,  mainly  for  the  absurd 
rhyme,  kidneys,  like  cooking  eggs,  being  a  breakfast  food), 
Coriolanus  and  Piccarda  lack  the  freshness  they  might  have  in 
other  contexts  (the  second  moreover  might  be  called  a  traitor, 
and  the  last  a  renegade  nun) ;  they  are  the  hackneyed  common¬ 
places  of  history  and  literature.  This  lack  of  depth,  this  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  content  with  day-dreams,  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  failure  to  achieve  anything  except  such  rehabilitation  as 
Pipit  will  provide. 

Although  an  egg  is  an  ovate  and  not  an  oblate  spheroid  it 
suggests  adequately  the  comparison  ‘penny  world’  (remember, 
it  was  bought  pre-1914).  The  phrase  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
comprehensive,  globe-shattering  schemes  of  youth  cost  nothing, 
and  also  to  the  cheapness  of  the  inspirations  concerned.  Any¬ 
how  the  last  remnants  of  these  dreams  and  hopes  are  now  con¬ 
signed  to  the  garbage  can,  and  effectively  disposed  of  under 
the  pressure  of  the  busy,  meaningless,  modem  life,  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  which  Eliot  is  never  tired  of  expressing. 
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The  last  five  lines  dislocate  the  metrical  scheme:  the  single, 
ridiculous  pair  of  rhymes  is  akin  to  the  earlier  ‘Sidney — kidney’; 
the  other  line  endings  hang  in  the  air  giving  a  sense  of  firistra- 
tion.  If  we  ask  ‘why  snow-deep  Alps?’  we  may  remember  both 
Hannibal  and  the  youth  who  bore  ‘a  banner  with  the  strange 
device:  Excelsior’.  Here  as  elsewhere  Eliot  is  harsh  to  the  vast 
concourse  of  the  illiterate  and  unthinking  (by  his  standards  at 
any  rate)  which  travels  back  and  forth  daily  between  city  and 
suburbs,  absorbing  tempting  and  greasy  food  from  marble- 
topped  tables  at  midday  and  returning  to  tenement,  flat  or 
bungalow  at  night. 

In  the  foregoing  many  parallels  with  ‘Prufrock’  on  the  one 
hand  and  ‘The  Waste  Land’  on  the  other,  both  in  thought  and 
method,  will  be  noted;  this  seems  to  me  to  give  added  plausi¬ 
bility  to  what  I  hope  may  seem  an  elucidation. 

Gilbert  F.  Cunningham 


m 

May  we  suggest  that  the  Editor’s  ‘straightforward’  reading 
of  Eliot’s  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  is  itself  irresponsible,  and  that  Mr. 
Richards’s  suggestion  that  Pipit  was  the  narrator’s  nurse  does 
not  appear  ‘fantastic’  to  us? 

The  quotation  of  one  verse  is  not  enough  to  establish  the 
contention  that  Pipit  was  a  Bloomsbury  demi-vierge.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  how  that  interpretation  can  accommodate  the  very 
important  last  two  stanzas. 

But  where  is  the  penny  world  I  bought 
To  eat  with  Pipit  behind  the  screen? 

The  red-eyed  scavengers  are  creeping 
From  Kentish  Town  and  Colder ’s  Green; 

Where  are  the  eagles  and  the  trumpets? 

Buried  beneath  some  snow-deep  Alps. 

Over  buttered  scones  and  crumpets 
Weeping,  weeping  multitudes 
Droop  in  a  hundred  A.B.C.’s. 

As  we  see  it,  the  poem  is  one  more  record  of  the  poet’s  pain 
at  finding  the  world  in  which  he  lives  a  waste  land.  In  this 
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particular  poem  the  ashy  reality  of  the  adtdt  world  is  contrasted 
with  the  hopefulness  and  trustfulness  (the  innocence,  if  you 
like)  of  the  nursery  world  —  the  world  in  which  pleasures  were 
many  and  cheap.  The  epigraph  is  an  important  guide,  not 
only  because  it  establishes  the  mature  age  of  the  speaker,  but 
because  it  indicates  his  state  of  mind  too  —  he  has  drunk  life  to 
the  bitter  dregs,  and  in  looking  back  on  it  he  feels  but  shame: 

En  I’an  trentiesme  de  mon  aage 
Que  toutes  mes  hontes  j’ay  beues  .... 

And  he  looks  back  with  regret  —  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  poem  sets:  backwards  —  to  ‘the  infirm  glory  of  the  positive 
hour’.  Where  is  the  penny  world?  Where  are  the  eagles  and 
the  trumpets? 

There  is  the  unmistakable  contrast  between  the  excitement 
and  joy  with  which  as  a  child  in  the  nursery  he  munched  a 
penny  cream-bun  (or  something  of  that  sort),  and  the  weeping 
and  depressed  spirits  of  the  modem  scavengers  for  food  in 
popular  city  restaurants.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  poem  its  title  — 
to  a  child  the  egg  was  fresh  and  eaten  with  relish,  to  a  man  of 
thirty  the  egg  is  only  fit  for  use  in  cooking. 

The  poet  recalls  the  dignity,  the  security  of  the  world  over 
which  Pipit  presided: 

Pipit  sate  upright  in  her  chair 
Some  distance  from  where  I  was  sitting; 

Views  of  the  Oxford  Colleges 
Lay  on  the  table,  with  the  knitting. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  everything  said  of  Pipit  is  far  from 
suggesting  a  demi-vierge.  ‘Pipit  sate  upright’  —  the  archaic 
‘sate’  must,  we  feel,  have  been  selected  for  the  air  it  conveys 
of  old-fashioned  primness.  The  knitting,  the  deportment,  the 
room  are  not  the  properties  of  a  Bloomsbury  Circe. 

Daguerrotypes  and  silhouettes. 

Her  grandfather  and  great  great  aunts. 

Supported  on  the  mamtelpiece 
An  Invitation  to  the  Dance. 

The  room  evoked  is  that  of  a  single  woman,  certainly,  but  it  is 
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Pipit’s  old-world  innocence  that  is  insisted  on.  She  is  a  Vic¬ 
torian  or  Edwardian  maiden-lady.  The  picture  over  the 
mantelpiece  is  the  sort  that  can  still  be  seen  in  collections  ol 
Victoriana:  a  man  bowing  to  a  girl  who  is  seated  (both  in  ball 
costume)  and  asking  her  for  the  honour  of  the  next  dance;  ai 
invitation  she  receives  with  becoming  modesty.  That  is  the 
centre-piece,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  whiskered  and 
chiffoned  family  faces  —  faces  bespeaking  Honour,  Wealth  and 
Society. 

On  the  table  is  the  volume  of  Oxford  Views  which  mint 
often  have  provided  the  focus  for  the  discussions  the  boy  had 
with  Pipit  as  to  the  future  that  awaited  him.  (It  will  be  plaii 
by  now  that  we  differ  from  I.  A.  Richards  in  thinking  that  tht 
Views  were  part  of  Pipit’s  room  from  the  beginning.  They 
were  part  of  the  promising  aspect  that  life  wore  in  those  dayi) 
Pipit  probably  told  the  boy  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  go 
to  Orford.  What  the  man  of  thirty  thinks  gives  the  poem  ib 
poignancy.  Where  is  the  penny  world?  Where  is  that  Oxford? 
Where  are  the  eagles  and  the  trumpets? 

Life  as  the  man  of  thirty  sees  it  b  superimposed  on  life  as  the 
little  boy  foresaw  it  in  the  four  middle  stanzas.  It  is  the  littk 
boy,  prompted  by  Pipit,  who  thought  that  a  meeting  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  or  hb  modem  counterpart  would  be  something 
to  look  forward  to  —  Honour  in  the  flesh;  it  b  the  man  of  thirty 
who  b  sceptical  about  ‘heroes  of  that  kidney’. 

It  b  the  little  boy  who  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
to  be  rich;  it  b  the  man  of  thirty  who  has  only  contempt  for 
the  rich  men  of  our  day. 

It  b  the  little  boy  who  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  go  out  into  the  world,  and  in  place  of  the  companionship 
of  Pipit  have  a  beautiful  and  exciting  Society  woman  for  hh 
wife;  it  b  the  man  of  thirty  who  calb  her  Lucretia  Borgia,  and 
who  feels  for  her  and  her  amusing  anecdotes  nothing  but  dbgust 

It  b  the  little  boy  who  thought  that  he  could  dbpense  with 
Pipit  as  an  instructress,  and  hoped  to  leam  from  other  womea 
the  way  to  gain  heaven;  it  b  the  man  of  thirty  who  contemp¬ 
tuously  estimates  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her  Seven  Sacred 
Trances. 

The  poem’s  shape  seems  plain  to  us:  it  b  the  poignant 
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contrast  between  the  way  the  world  looked  to  the  boy,  and  the 
way  it  looks  to  the  man.  A  fresh  egg  and  a  cooking  egg. 

T.  C.  W.  Stinton 
I.  R.  Browning 


The  Editor  is  quite  right  to  rap  me  over  the  knuckles  for  not 
giving  Richards  as  my  source  for  the  ‘Pipit’  interpretation  in 
Eliot’s  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’.  But  1  don’t  think  he  should  be  quite  so 
patronizing  to  Matthiessen  and  his  ‘illusion’  that  Pipit  was  a 
little  girl.  When  I  sent  my  book  to  Richards,  he  told  me  that 
Eliot  had  corrected  him  about  the  interpretation  of  Pipit  as  an 
old  nurse,  and  had  said  that  the  clue  was  in  ‘Dans  le  Restaurant’. 
But  it  is  surely  obvious,  as  Richards  saw  from  the  first,  that 
there  are  two  Pipits  and  two  ‘I’s  in  the  poem,  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  those  of  the  past,  the  two  periods  being  indicated  by 
the  dots  between  the  stanzas.  It  would  indeed  be  rather 
‘staggering’  if  an  adult  were  having  these  childish  daydreams 
about  heaven.  Following  the  clue  given  by  Eliot,  perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  ‘I’  of  the  p)oem  remembers  ‘un  instant  de 
puissance  et  de  delire’  he  had  on  an  occasion  when  he  and 
Kpit  (a  childish  petname)  were  children  together.  Now  they 
have  met  again  when  he  is  thirty  and  she  a  prim  spinster  or 
whatever.  It  has  all  proved  a  sterile  cooking  egg,  and  the  whole 
world  of  actuality  in  the  present  is  so  dreary  and  disillusioning 
compared  with  that  ‘penny  world’  of  glorious  thoughts. 

I  question,  therefore,  whether  all  the  ‘irresponsibility’,  ‘silly 
mistake’  and  ‘demonstrable  wrongness’  is  on  the  side  of 
Richards  and  Matthiessen. 

Euzabeth  Drew 


I  would  be  a  curmudgeon  indeed  if  I  begrudged  Messrs. 
Tillyard,  Cunningham,  Stinton  and  Browning,  and  Miss  Drew 
the  sport  of  hoising  the  enginer  of  critical  responsibility 
with  his  own  petar.  It  is  human  to  err  and  I  dare  say  my 
‘Bloomsbury  demi-vierge' ,  poor  girl,  was  an  irresponsible  simpli¬ 
fication.  I  coined  the  phrase,  however,  not  in  an  attempt  to 
uplain  Eliot’s  poem  but  simply  to  underline,  as  it  were,  the 
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enormous  improbability  of  Richards’s  Nanny  Pipit.  (A  dem- 
vierge  because  the  poem  certainly  describes  an  ‘affair’,  a  Blooms¬ 
bury  one  because  Pipit  has  pretensions  to  gentility  and  culture.) 
But  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  deserves  to  be  explained  (it  is  a  better 
poem  than  is  usually  realized),  and  with  the  help  of  the  rival 
interpretations  provided  by  my  critics  it  may  even  be  possible 
to  work  out,  in  a  tentative  way,  the  process  by  which  con¬ 
textual  checks  operate  within  any  poem. 

I  begin  with  the  Coleridgian  assumption  that  every  detail  in 
a  good  poem  must  contribute  to  its  total  effect.  It  is  a  proces 
that  works  negatively  as  well  as  positively.  Positively y  the  reader 
must  be  able  to  relate  the  proposed  interpretation  of  this  <» 
that  phrase  or  image  both  to  what  comes  before  it  and  to  what 
follows  it.  (More  strictly,  the  interpretation  must  add  value  to 
what  precedes  it  and  provide  logical  point  to  what  succeeds 
it.)  Negatively,  the  reader  must  not  be  required  either  to  sup¬ 
press  details  that  are  actually  in  the  poem  or  to  import  them 
from  outside  it. 

A  simple  example  in  which  we  can  apply  this  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  words  *  Invitation  to  the  Dance'.  Is  this  a  picture  or  a 
formal  invitation-card?  The  italics,  which  merely  indicate  that 
the  four  words  are  a  quotation  or  reproduction,  will  support 
either  interpretation.  But  obviously  both  meanings  can’t  be 
right  at  the  same  time  (this  is  not  an  Empsonian  ambiguity). 
Which  then  is  poetically  preferable,  i.e.,  which  contributes 
more  value  and  point  to  the  total  meaning  of  the  poem?  In 
this  case,  as  it  happens,  the  picture  seems  to  be  ruled  out  at 
once  by  our  negative  test,  since  the  interpretation  involves  the 
suppression  of  a  grammatical  detail  —  the  preposition  on:  ‘on 
the  mantelpiece’  cannot  possibly  mean  ‘over  the  mantelpiece’.* 
But  the  positive  test  is  almost  equally  decisive.  A  real  invitatim 
on  a  printed  card  adds  to  and  enriches  our  knowledge  of  Pipit, 
and  its  faint  aroma  of  ‘Society’  leads  up  ironically  to  the 
‘Honour’  of  the  next  verse  that  the  narrator  will  not  want  u 
heaven.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  on  Pipit’s  wall  of  an 
unidentifiable  picture  with  a  possibly  sentimental  title  adds 


*  If  ‘supported’  means  ‘flanked  by’  the  Invitation  must  be  an  the  mantelpiece. 
If  it  means  ‘held  up  by’,  the  Invitation  must  be  resting  on  the  silhouettes,  etc, 
which  are  on  the  mantelpiece.  A  picture  could  not  be  in  either  of  these  positkos 
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nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  her  character  and  social  status 
that  was  not  already  implicit  in  her  possession  of  Views  of  the 
Oxford  Colleges.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  the  picture- 
interpretation  lead  up  to  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  poem.  It 
is  otiose.  In  other  words,  though  the  suggestion  certainly 
doesn’t  spoil  the  poem,  it  doesn’t  enhance  its  meaning  in  any 
way. 

Richards’s  Pipit  (the  old  nurse)  and  Matthiessen’s  Pipit  (the 
small  child)  are  in  a  different  category.  They  do  spoil  the 
poem.  If  we  accept  either  of  these  interpretations,  we  must 
write  off  Eliot’s  title  as  cheap  and  the  epigraph  and  most  of 
verses  II  to  VI  as  wholly  irrelevant.  If  Pipit  is  an  old  nurse  or 
a  little  girl,  what  on  earth  has  the  narrator  to  be  ashamed  of? 
Is  there  anything  so  very  discreditable  in  finding  their  conversa¬ 
tion  a  little  limited?  In  view  of  Eliot’s  disclaimer  the  old  nurse 
can  now  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  a  decent  obscurity,  but  the 
little  girl  is  clearly  a  ghost  that  has  not  yet  been  laid.  Let  us 
apply  the  principle  of  the  contextual  check  to  her.  There 
appear  to  be  three  suggested  interpretations:  (i)  Pipit  is  a  child 
throughout  the  poem  (Matthiessen) ;  (ii)  Pipit  is  a  child  in 
verses  I-VI  and  grown  up  in  verses  VII-VIII  (Miss  Drew); 
(iii)  Pipit  is  grown  up  all  through  the  poem  but  had  played 
with  the  narrator  as  a  child  (Tillyard).  All  three  interpreta¬ 
tions,  however,  depend  upon  the  equation  of  the  ‘penny  world’ 
eaten  with  Pipit  behind  the  screen  with  a  nursery  tea-party 
(or  something  like  that).  And  no  doubt,  in  isolation  from  its 
context,  the  phrase  could  bear  this  meaning.  Does  such  an 
interpretation,  however,  add  value  to  what  preceded  it  in  the 
poem?  No,  within  the  poem  there  has  not  been  one  hint  up  to 
this  point  that  Pipit  is,  or  even  was^  a  child  except  perhaps  her 
name  (a  pet-name  clearly,  but  certainly  not  one  incompatible 
with  a  slightly  silly  adulthood).  Does  the  interpretation  give 
logical  point  to  the  rest  of  the  poem?  No,  there  is  not  a  single 
child,  explicit  or  implicit,  in  one  line  of  it.  As  far  as  1  can  see, 
the  child  Pipit  is  a  sheer  importation.  Within  the  poem,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ‘penny  world’  sums  up  in  a  brilliant  objective 
correlative  the  shabby,  second-rate  lives  that  Pipit  and  the 
narrator  have  been  living.  Moreover  the  cheap  meals  they  had 
shared  behind  a  restamrant  screen  are  structurally  essential. 
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because  they  lead  up  to  the  poem’s  grotesque  apocalyptic  con¬ 
clusion,  with  London’s  multitudes  weeping  over  the  Aerated 
Bread  Company’s  scones  and  crumpets.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  poem’s  success  depends  upon  the  reader’s  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  between  the  two  restaurant  scenes.  What 
is  the  poem  saying  at  this  point?  That  a  nemesis  is  descending 
on  Bloomsbury  from  Kentish  Town  and  Golders  Green,  and 
that  the  sordid  realities  of  V affaire  Pipit  and  the  Laforgue-like 
fantasies  of  the  young  narrator  will  both  soon  be  buried  in  the 
mins  of  London?  I  suppose  so.  But  unless  the  A.B.C.s  or  their 
equivalent  are  recognized  as  the  setting  in  which  the  penny 
world  had  been  eaten,  the  reader  is  left  with  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  the  earlier  verses  and  the  last  seven  lines.  Mr. 
Tillyard  realizes  the  difficulty  but  without  seeing  its  implica¬ 
tions:  *What  Pipit  and  her  setting  stand  for  further  and  what 
becomes  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  poem  is  a  more  difficult 
question  but  it  is  also  beside  the  present  point.’  But  is  it?  On 
the  contrary,  I  suggest,  if  the  poem  is  a  good  one  no  one  part 
of  it  can  be  divorced  from  the  rest.  To  propose  such  a  separation 
is  to  surrender  the  poem  as  chaotic  and  fragmentary. 

‘Minute  criticism  is  in  its  nature  irksome.’  The  dictum  is 
Wordsworth’s  and  I  do  not  wish  to  provide  further  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  its  truth  by  prolonging  this  discussion.  Let  me  add, 
however,  three  parting  shots  —  to  Mr.  Tillyard,  that  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  ascribing  to  Pipit  a  bathetic  relationship  to 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Piccarda  as  well  as  to  Lucretia  Borgia; 
to  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  I  can  find  no  marriage  lines  within 
Eliot’s  poem;  to  Messrs.  Sdnton  and  Browning,  that  their  hypo¬ 
thetical  little  boy  depends  upon  an  even  more  hypothetical 
nurse  than  Richards’s  (his  nurse  owed  her  existence  to  the 
assumption  that  the  narrator  had  presented  the  Oxford  Views 
to  her  when  a  freshman,  their  nurse  has  possessed  them  ‘from 
the  beginning’!).  As  for  Miss  Drew,  1  am  grateful  to  her  both 
for  her  forbearance  and  for  her  kindness  in  passing  on  to  us  the 
clue  that  Eliot  gave  Richards.  There  is  certainly  a  restaurant 
in  both  poems.  But  the  relevant  line  in  ‘Dans  le  Restaurant’ 
is  probably 


De  quel  droit  payes-tu  des  experiences  comme  moi? 
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The  narrator’s  sexual  misadventure  in  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  is 
more  likely  surely  to  parallel  the  waiter’s  in  ‘Dans  le  Restaurant’ 
than  to  repeat  it  precisely,  as  Miss  Drew  proposes.* 

F.  W.  Bateson 


'I 


‘BARE  RUINED  CHOIRS’* 


I 

Why  is  the  Editor  so  certain  that  the  ‘bare  ruined  choirs’ 
must  have  been  in  parish  churches,  not  monasteries?  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  change  from  plough  to  sheep,  though  it 
put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work,  seldom  left  a  village  totally 
empty  so  that  the  roof  of  the  church  fell  in,  whereas  a  lot  of 
monastery  churches  admittedly  had  been  ruined.  I  may  be 
ignorant  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  irresponsible  rather 
than  I,  in  rejecting  the  obvious  without  giving,  any  reason  for 
it.  Looking  up  my  old  Arden  text  of  the  Sonnets,  I  find  I  had 
marked  an  eighteenth-century  suggestion  that  the  monasteries 
were  in  view  here,  so  I  can’t  be  accused  of  wanton  novelty. 

I  am  not  much  attached  to  my  choir  boys,  who  were  put  in 
the  list  merely  to  show  what  a  variety  of  ideas  might  belong  to 
the  comparison;  but  I  still  think  they  sound  more  like  birds 
than  most  people  in  choirs,  were  not  unknown  in  monastery 
choirs  (what  about  the  Children  of  the  Queen’s  Chapel,  for 
that  matter?),  and  suit  the  general  theme  of  youthful  male 
charm;  thus  helping,  if  they  happen  to  occur  to  a  reader,  what 
the  Elizabethans  called  the  ‘decorum’  of  the  comparison. 
Admittedly,  they  don’t  apply  to  Shakespeare  himself,  whose 
age  is  the  tenor  of  the  comparison,  because  he  is  said  not  to  be 
like  them,  but  the  person  addressed  is  presumably  told,  at  the 

*  'Dans  le  Restaurant’  was  originally  printed  in  the  LittU  Rtvitw,  September 
1918,  and  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  in  CoUrie,  May-day  1919,  and  the  proximity  of  date 
certainly  suggests  a  similarity  of  theme.  In  both  poems  a  world  of  sordid  reality  is 
pcesentcd  in  violent  juxtaposition  to  an  ideal  world  (the  waiter  venus  Phl^lm, 
the  crumpets  versus  the  trumpets),  in  both  of  which  the  poet  is  hsnuelf  involved.  And  the 
particxilar  parallels  must  clearly  be  work^  out  wit^  the  general  context  of  this 
unresolved  conflict. 

*  See  F.  W.  Bateson,  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time’,  Essaj/s  in 
Cfitifipn,  January  1953,  pp.  7-9. 
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end  of  the  poem,  that  he  will  stop  being  like  them  ‘ere  long’.  i 

Thus  I  deny  that  my  remarks  only  fit  a  ‘verbal  fragment  ...  c 

unintelligible  when  lifted  like  this  out  of  its  syntactic  context’;  on  t 

the  contrary,  the  Editor  was  not  considering  the  whole  context,  c 

but  I  was.  It  is  clear  that  this  charge  is  the  one  he  takes  most  t 

seriously,  but  I  do  not  see  why  he  assumed  I  was  doing  some-  ( 

thing  so  obviously  wrong;  the  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need  r 

quoting  in  full  (except  in  the  Thesis  Style,  which  only  aims  at 
attaining  a  required  length),  and  I  even  put  a  clause  in  the  s 

actual  sentence  about  ‘relating  the  simile  to  its  place  in  the  1 

Sonnet’.  I  agree  that  the  main  function  of  the  ruins  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  idea  of  next  spring  from  the  boughs,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  them  from  suggesting  other  things. 

He  says  it  is  ‘significant’,  apparently  of  my  irresponsibility, 
that  I  did  not  make  the  changes  he  wants  in  my  second  edition; 
but  I  don’t  believe  in  them  even  now  that  I  have  heard  of 
them.  I  see  I  did  make  a  change,  to  make  clearer  that  the 
thought  of  the  ruined  monasteries  might  be  connected  with  fear 
of  the  growing  power  of  Puritanism  —  not  only  is  Shakespeare  I 
getting  old,  but  the  whole  world  of  Elizabethan  gaiety  is  * 
threatened.  This  could  much  more  reasonably  be  blamed  as  1 
far-fetched;  but  I  think  it  was  a  recurring  idea  in  Shakespeare’s 
mind,  and  anyhow  the  purpose  of  my  sentence  was  to  show  the 
variety  of  ideas  that  could  come  in.  The  Editor  himself  says,  at 
the  end  of  his  rebuttal  of  me,  that  ‘the  image  becomes  a  symbol 
not  so  much  of  the  ageing  poet  as  of  a  universal  process  of  muta¬ 
bility’.  I  realize  that  a  lot  of  people  agree  with  his  line  of 
objection,  but  I  really  can’t  see  what  the  worry  is  about. 

William  Empson 


n 

Mr.  Empson  can’t  see  what  the  worry  is  about.  Exactly. 
In  a  sense,  indeed,  that  was  the  whole  point  of  my  article.  It 
is  not  that  he  won't  see  but  that  he  can't  see.  The  most  dazzling 
critic  of  my  generation,  a  critic  incomparably  more  perceptive 
and  acute  than  the  rest  of  us  put  together,  has  little  or  no 
natural  contextual  sense!  That  is  what  my  grumble  amotmts 
to.  When  Edmund  Wilson  recently  called  T.  S.  Eliot’s  criticism 
‘fundamentally  non-historical’  {The  Triple  Thinkers j  2nd  edition, 
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1952,  p.  243)  he  was  registering  another  aspect  of  the  same 
complaint.  And  what  is  true  of  Mr.  Empson  and  Mr.  Eliot  is 
true,  it  seems  to  me,  in  one  degree  or  another,  of  almost  every 
one  of  the  older  English  and  American  critics  today.  As  in 
this  typical  instance  of  the  bare  ruined  choirs  their  instinctive 
curiosity  tends  to  be  directed  to  what  a  poem  might  mean 
rather  than  to  what  it  does  mean  or  did  mean. 

The  fairest  thing  perhaps  will  be  to  reprint  verbatim  the  pas¬ 
sage  under  discussion  {Seven  Types  of  Ambiguityy  2nd  edition, 
1947,  pp.  2,  3): 

The  fundamental  situation,  whether  it  deserves  to  be  called 
ambiguous  or  not,  is  that  a  word  or  a  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  is  effective  in  several  ways  at  once.  To  take  a  famous 
example,  there  is  no  pun,  double  syntax,  or  dubiety  of 
feeling  in 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang, 

but  the  comparison  holds  for  many  reason;  because  ruined 
{sic)  monastery  choirs  are  places  in  which  to  sing,  because 
they  involve  sitting  in  a  row,  because  they  are  made  of 
wood,  are  carved  into  knots  and  so  forth,  because  they  used 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  sheltering  building  crystallized  out 
of  the  likeness  of  a  forest,  and  coloured  with  stained  glass 
and  painting  like  flowers  and  leaves,  because  they  are  now 
abandoned  by  all  but  the  grey  walls  coloured  like  the  skies 
of  winter,  because  the  cold  and  Narcissistic  charm  sug¬ 
gested  by  choir-boys  suits  well  with  Shakespeare’s  feeling 
for  the  object  of  the  Sonnets,  and  for  various  sociological 
and  historical  reasons  (the  protestant  destruction  of 
monasteries;  fear  of  puritanism),  which  it  would  be  hard 
now  to  trace  out  in  their  proportions;  these  reasons,  and 
many  more  relating  the  simile  to  its  place  in  the  Sonnet, 
must  all  combine  to  give  the  line  its  beauty,  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  ambigviity  in  not  knowing  which  of  them  to  hold 
most  clearly  in  mind. 

Like  everything  Mr.  Empson  writes  and  says  this  b  all  most 
ingenious.  But  how  much  of  it  b  true?  Of  the  nine  specific 
connections  he  proposes  between  Shakespeare’s  boughs  and 
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Shakespeare’s  choirs  how  many  are  really  relevant?  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  one  is  certainly  right  and  is  a  distinct  possibility. 
But  the  other  seven  seem  to  me  so  far-fetched  that  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  were  worth  the  carriage,  even  as  a  demonstration 
of  what  might  conceivably  come  in.  Obviously  both  sides  of  the 
comparison  must  include  the  notion  'places  in  which  to  sing’, 
and  I  suppose  ‘sitting  in  a  row’  may  also  be  a  meaning  common 
to  both.  But  with  the  other  suggestions  the  ice  is  surely  very 
thin  indeed.  (Some  medieval  choirs  did  have  elaborate  wooden 
stalls,  and  the  stalls  were  sometimes  carved  into  knots,  and  the 
word  knot  can  also  be  applied  to  the  hard  mass  formed  in  a 
tree-trunk  where  a  bough  branches  off!) 

The  crucial  problem  as  Mr.  Empson  realizes,  is  his  assump¬ 
tion  that  Shakespeare’s  choirs  are  necessarily  those  of  the  sup- 
pressed  monasteries.  Since  the  assumption  is  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  by  his  defective  contextual  sense,  as  a  sort  of  test- 
case  it  will  be  instructive,  I  think,  to  scrutinize  it  rather  closely. 
He  is  not  alone,  of  course,  in  his  belief.  George  Steevens,  the 
eighteenth-century  commentator  to  whom  Mr.  Empson  refers, 
thought  that  Shakespeare’s  ‘image  was  probably  suggested  . . . 
by  oiu*  desolated  monasteries’  (New  Variorum  Edition,  cd. 
H.  E.  Rollins,  1944,  vol.  I,  p.  190)  and  Steevens  has  had 
several  followers.  But  the  suggestion  is  almost  certainly  incor¬ 
rect.  The  sonnet  was  written  about  1593,*  when  the  monas¬ 
teries  had  only  been  suppressed  some  fifty-odd  years.  At  that 
date  it  would  be  the  rarest  thing  to  find  a  monastery  church 
that  could  be  described  as  bare  (roofless  and  windowless,  like  a 
tree  that  has  shed  its  foliage)  and  in  a  state  of  ruin  (‘the  act  oi 


*  I  owe  this  date  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Nosworthy  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth.  Mr.  Nosworthy  has  applied  to  this  sonnet  and  to  LXXIV  (which 
is  a  pendant  to  LXXIII  and  was  obviously  written  at  the  same  time)  the  techni¬ 
que  described  in  his  article  in  Etu^s  and  Crstiofm,  July  1952.  A  minute  comparisoa 
the  vocabulary  of  the  two  sonnets  with  the  vocabubu^  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  ‘the  verbal  habits  cS  Sonnet  LXXIV  are,  in  the  main, 
those  of  2  and  3  Hemy  VI,  Titus  Andronicus,  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Richard  III, 
and  the  evidence  is  so  abundant  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  The 
sonnet  must  almost  oertainly  fall  within  the  range  15^1594,  and  two  exact 
parallels  (“consecrate  to  thee”,  Comedy  of  Errors;  “prey  for  worms”,  Richard  III) 
aime  fairly  powerfully  for  1593’.  The  parallels  in  LXXIII  are  less  conclusin 
taken  by  themselves  but  they  are  not  mcompatible  with  these  findings,  and  if 
LXXIV  was  written  in  1593  obviously  LXXIII  must  also  have  been.  Mr. 
Nosworthy’s  researches  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  when  completed 
they  are  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  revolutionize  our  ideas  about  the  Sonnets. 
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giving  way  and  falling  down,  on  the  part  of  some  fabric  or 
structure’  is  the  O.E.D.'s  primary  sense).  Those  monastery 
churches  that  had  not  been  turned  into  cathedrals  or  parish 
churches,  either  (i)  were  being  used  as  quarries  for  other 
buildings,  or  (ii)  had  been  simply  abandoned  to  the  weather 
after  the  lead  and  the  bells  had  been  removed.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  second  process  cannot  generally  have  done 
much  damage  by  1593,  as  several  abandoned  churches  were 
patched  up  and  restored  to  use  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
(see  Geoffrey  Baskerville,  English  Monks  and  the  Suppression  of  the 
Monasteries,  1937,  p.  277).  Moreover,  if  Shakespeare  did  have 
any  particular  buildings  in  his  mind,  there  were  plenty  of 
smaller  churches  in  the  south  of  England  where  the  process  of 
disintegration  had  been  going  on  much  longer.  In  addition  to 
the  deserted  villages  created  by  the  late  fifteenth-  and  early 
sixteenth-century  enclosures  (see  I.  S.  Leadam,  The  Domesday 
of  Inclosures  75/7- /j/5,  1897)  the  pre-Reformation  Bishops’ 
Visitations  are  full  of  complaints  about  the  ‘ruinous’  condition 
of  parish  churches,  and  particular  churches  and  chapels  had, 
of  course,  been  falling  into  disuse  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
(I  know  of  two  in  Buckinghamshire  within  2  J  miles  from  where 
I  am  writing.) 

But  the  suggested  allusion  to  monastic  choirs  is  not  only 
historically  improbable,  it  is  also  poetically  disastrous.  In  1593 
an  allusion  to  the  suppressed  monasteries  would  have  been 
topical  and  controversial.  The  contemporary  equivalent 
would  perhaps  be  an  anti-English  simile  fiom  the  Boer  War 
(e.g.,  ‘like  grand  old  Kruger’).  And  this  sort  of  allusion  isn’t 
wanted  in  Sonnet  LXXIII.  It  would  immediately  vulgarize 
the  pathetic  portrait  that  Shakespeare  is  painting  of  himself. 
In  so  far  as  such  a  meaning  suggests  itself  to  the  reader  it  must 
surely  be  suppressed  or  attenuated  rather  than  encouraged. 
And  there  is  a  second  reason  why  this  interpretation  seems  to 
spoil  the  poem.  However  imprecise  the  bare  ruined  choirs  are 
the  metaphor  is  necessarily  partly  visual,  and  the  reader  when 
{MCtming  the  ruins  mentally  will  want  to  know  approximately 
how  high  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  length. 
As  the  choirs  are  being  compared  with  boughs  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  ruins  must  be  extended  horizontally,  as  it  were. 
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rather  than  vertically.  And  this  means  that  a  monastery  choir, 
in  which  the  normal  impression  is  predominantly  one  of  height 
rather  than  length,  would  be  less  appropriate  in  the  comparison 
than  the  choir  of  a  smaller  church  or  chapel. 

I  conclude,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  this  combination 
of  external  and  internal  contextual  checks,  that  the  choirs  of 
Sonnet  LXXIII  should  not  be  given  too  limited  or  too  precise 
a  meaning.  Their  essential  function,  as  I  argued  in  my  original 
article  and  as  Mr.  Empson  now  agrees,  is  to  remove  the  idea 
of  next  spring  from  the  leafless  boughs.  Otherwise,  I  suggest, 
Shakespeare’s  boughs  are  choirs  in  the  same  vague  general 
sense  that  other  Elizabethans’  birds  are  winged  choristen 
(see  Lodge,  Playford,  etc.).  To  consider  them  more  curiously 
will  only  spoil  a  pretty  poem. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


m 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  try  and  get  this  point  cleared 
up.  My  First  Type  is  meant  to  be  different  from  the  other  ones, 
and  it  is  only  about  the  first  one  that  I  would  say  what  the 
words  ‘might’  imply  needs  emphasizing;  because  what  is  in 
question  is  a  general  sense  of  richness  of  possible  reference.  I 
agree  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  choirs  were  monastery 
ones  (though  their  roofs  could  not  have  stood  fifty  years  without 
lead,  I  would  bet)  but  this  doubt  only  makes  my  example 
illustrate  better  the  process  it  was  intended  to  illustrate. 

The  Editor  feels  it  would  be  vulgar  of  Shakespeare  to  compare 
his  supposed  approaching  old  age  to  (in  effect)  the  end  of  an 
historical  period;  but  he  himself  brought  in  ‘a  universal  process 
of  mutability’.  1  think  what  he  really  feels  is  that  this  kind  of 
reference  ought  not  to  seem  obtrusive  in  the  poem,  and  that 
something  in  the  tone  of  my  writing  makes  it  appear  so;  but  1 
was  only  saying,  however  tactlessly,  that  it  is  present  in  the 
background.  However  I  believe  that  a  reader  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  would  often  think  of  it  quite  clearly;  a  rule  that  poetry 
must  be  too  pure  for  such  a  thing  (‘How  appalling  if  my  verse 
is  suspected  of  hinting  at  the  Boer  War’)  would  strike  me  as 
ninetyish  and  not  at  all  Elizabethan. 

However,  looking  back  at  the  whole  sentence  which  be 
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the  older  and  some  of  the  younger  Universities  whom  I  have 
met  in  the  past  ten  years)  that  we  are  anxious  to  move  up  into 
the  next  class,  and  are  a  little  disappointed  when  the  Master 
returns  so  often  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  elementary  demolition. 
Of  course,  if  my  ‘deflections’  (I  am  glad  Dr.  Leavis  does  not 
say  ‘deviations’)  from  literary  criticism  are  as  serious  as  he 
implies,  then  that  is  that;  I  can  be  no  impartial  judge  of  this, 
though  I  think  that  Dr.  Leavis  has  read  into  some  of  my  state¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  when  discussing  Bro.  George  Every’s  book)  en¬ 
dorsements  which  I  was  careful  to  withold.  In  general  I  may 
summarize  my  view,  which  the  large  elements  of  approval  in 
my  article  were  intended  to  convey:  that  Dr.  Leavis  under¬ 
estimates  the  revolution  he  has  achieved. 

I  trust  that  the  brevity  of  this  reply  will  not  seem  churlish.  It 
is  due  partly  to  diffidence  —  a  diffidence  which  prompts  me 
also  to  say  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  few  reservations  and 
gentle  strictures  I  made  should  be  magniloquently  termed 
‘aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy’.  The  brevity  is  also  due  to 
the  belief  that  Essays  in  Criticism's  space  should  be  left  to 
positive  criticism  (perhaps  by  Dr.  Leavis  himself),  and  not 
occupied  by  replies  to  critics  replying  to  criticism  of  their 
criticism. 

Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  c.r. 


n 

In  spite  of  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  courteous  and  complimentary 
tone,  and  in  spite  of  his  last  sentence  (which,  if  he  had  reflected 
on  the  nature  of  criticism,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  written),  I  must  permit  myself,  I  see,  a  further  brief 
insistence.  What  /  may,  or  may  not,  have  suffered  twenty  years 
ago  —  or  what  I  may,  or  may  not,  be  suffering  today  —  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  under  discussion.  That  he  should 
bring  in  that  note  now  is  another  grave  offence  of  the  kind  I 
have  been  protesting  against.  I  must  ask  him  to  re-read 
‘Keynes,  Spender  and  Currency  Values’  {Scrutiny,  vol.  XVIII, 
No.  i).  I  say  ‘re-read’,  because  he  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
has  read  it  once,  and  he  refers  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  ‘demolition’ 
(a  word  I  take  from  his  letter  above)  of  ‘an  unimportant  auto¬ 
biography  by  Mr.  Stephen  Spender’.  That  is  what  I  call  aiding 
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and  abetting  the  enemies  of  criticism  (and  I  observe  that  he 
shows  no  contrition  for  so  damaging  —  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
representative  —  a  misrepresentation).  The  case  that  I  outline 
in  that  article  about  the  state  of  criticism  and  the  relevant 
history  of  the  last  few  decades  (it  has  had  much  documentation 
—  dismissed  by  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  as  ‘overplaying’  —  from  Fiction 
and  the  Reading  Public  onwards)  seems  to  me  unanswerable,  and 
I  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of,  any  serious  attempt  to  answer 
it  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  lends  himself  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  no  case  to  answer  (or,  in  his  letter,  no  case  worth  answering)  — 
a  suggestion  that,  as  he  intimates  above,  involves  a  most  un¬ 
flattering  account  of  the  critic  who  insists  on  the  case. 

I  do  insist  on  it.  And  I  insist  that  the  tendency  of  our 
civilization  that  is  in  question  must  be  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  everyone  who  thinks  literature  really  matters.  That  anyone 
seriously  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  education,  and  of 
literary  criticism  as  a  function  that  can  enlist  the  powers  of  a 
responsible  mind,  can  not  see  the  given  tendency  as  a  major 
fact,  exacting  attention  every  day,  seems  to  me  impossible. 
There  is  for  me  a  piquant  irony  in  Fr.Jarrett- Kerr’s  being  able 
to  accuse  me  of  ‘side-stepping  into  cliche*.  And  I  find  it  an 
alarming  ignorance  in  him  to  be  able  to  suggest  that  things 
arc  better  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

F.  R.  Leavis 


Dr.  Leavis’s  ‘Representations’  to  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  suffer  from 
a  failing  which  not  infrequently  damages  his  criticism:  he  lays 
hold  of  the  right  stick  by  the  wrong  end.  He  denounces  the 
‘social-personal  values’  which,  he  claims,  dominate  contem¬ 
porary  literature;  what  he  ought  to  be  denouncing  is  the  badness 
of  the  literature  itself.  For  the  fact  is  that  since  literature  is 
made  by  human  —  very  human  —  individuals,  since  those 
individuals  always  tend  to  mix  with  their  kind,  and  since  they 
are,  by  and  large,  more  sensitive  and  more  anxious  for  praise 
than  other  kinds  of  humanity,  those  ‘social-personal  values’ 
have  always  dominated  the  world  of  writers.  There  have 
always  been  cliques;  they  have  always  indulged  in  mutual 
admirings;  they  have  always  nobbled,  if  they  could  and  as  far 
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as  they  could,  whatever  channels  to  ‘social-personal’  advance¬ 
ment  the  society  they  lived  in  could  offer  them.  And  this  has 
been  just  as  true  in  periods  of  great  literature  as  in  the  others. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  the  kind  of  ‘stocktaking’  which  a  Leavis 
operating  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  would  have  found 
himself  obliged,  with  infinite  reluctance,  to  make: 


Disinterested  literary  criticism  is  bound  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
to  take  note  of  the  existence  of  such  tie-ups.  It  is  bound 

.  (for  example)  to  observe  that  the  collected  works  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare  (offered  us,  it  would  seem,  as  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  English  poetic  tradition)  are  fiilsomely 
dedicated  to  two  distinguished  noblemen,  and  as  fulsomely 
prefixed  by  a  eulogy  by  Mr.  Jonson,  who,  in  turn  (our 
researcher  will  duly  note),  has  written  eulogies  of  the 
elder  of  those  noblemen,  and  who,  if  rumour  be  true  — 
and  nobody  has  denied  it  —  receives  from  him  £20  every 
Christmas  to  supply  his  library.  (One  would  like  to  know 
how  many  needy  lecturers  receive  such  douceurs  to  assist 
their  ‘dilettante’  ease.)  Our  investigator,  proceeding 
further,  will  remark  the  interesting  case  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Daniel,  who  will  turn  out  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  this 
same  nobleman,  appointed  by  his  mother,  the  sister  of  that 
‘established  glory  of  English  letters’  (see  the  Sunday  papers 
passim).  Sir  P.  Sidney,  to  whose  family,  and  family-seat, 
Mr.  Jonson,  yet  again  (how  the  names  recur!),  has  devoted 
a  versified  celebration.  It  all  forms  —  the  facts  are  plain  — 
a  system  of  personal  and  institutional  relations  (for  the 
London  theatres  and  the  Inns  of  Court  —  consider  the 
career  of  Mr.  John  Donne,  another  current  value,  praised 
by  Mr.  Jonson  and  praising  him  in  return  —  are  involved 
in  the  system)  —  a  system  which  holds  in  its  power  the  keys 
to  social  and  financial  success,  with  its  wings  in  the  Court 
and  the  great  country-houses,  and  which  renders  utterly 
nugatory  that  disinterested  literary  assessment  which 
alone  .  .  .  etc.,  etc. 

All  of  which  is,  patently,  critical  nonsense.  But  all  of  which 
is,  also,  factually  undeniable.  What  makes  the  difference  (and 
I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Leavis  that  the  difference  is  vast)  is 
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not  the  ‘system’  —  which  is  always,  in  essentials,  the  same,  since 
it  is  nothing  but  the  usual  human  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world 
oneself  and  to  push  on  those  one  approves  of  —  but  the  quality 
of  the  literature  which  is  written  and  pushed.  The  fault  of  the 
‘system’  in  1953  is  not  its  organizing  of  self-help  and  mutual 
help,  but  its  shockingly  bad  taste.  Dr.  Leavis  should  keep  on 
telling  us,  and  proving  to  us,  just  how  bad  is  the  verse  of  Mr. 
S.  and  Dr.  S.  and  the  prose  of  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  G.;  he  should 
not  waste  his  time  and  ours  on  tedious  expositions  of  the  fact 
that  they,  like  everyone  else,  like  to  be  successes  if  they  can. 

Patrick  Cruttwell 


SHELLEY  AND  SHAKESPEARE 

In  his  article  on  ‘Shelley  and  the  Principle  of  Association*, 
Essays  in  Criticism,  January  1953,  Mr.  Ralph  Houston  raises  a 
question  about  pale  and  faint  in  the  lines  from  Prometheus 
Unbound,  II,  ii: 

I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say, 

The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools,  [&c.] 

Why,  Mr.  Houston  very  naturally  asks,  ‘pale’  and  ‘faint’?  He 
comments:  ‘  “Faint”,  clearly,  has  arrived  because  of  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  paleness;  but  fainting  water-flowers  seem  to  have 
little  bearing  on  the  main  theme  of  the  passage;  and  if  Shelley 
did  not  intend  to  convey  this  meaning,  then  the  word  “faint” 
is  superfluous.’  I  rather  think  that  here,  as  often  in  Shelley, 
the  association  can  be  quite  simply  explained:  it  is  not  only  in 
The  Cenci  that  Shelley  echoes  Shakespeare.  Close  acquaintance 
with  Hamlet,  say,  and  the  Histories  (or  a  good  concordance) 
frequently  enables  the  reader  to  discover  what  Shelley  is  about 
and  to  resolve  the  magniloquent  muddles.  Indeed,  I  sometimes 
test  students’  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  by  asking  them  to 
sort  out,  e.g.,  the  lines  ‘This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament .  . . 
Through  palaces  and  temples  thunderproof  ’  from  Hampden’s 
last  speech  in  his  Charles  the  First. 
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What  Mr.  Houston  wants  here,  of  course,  is  Hotspur  o| 
honour: 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac’d  moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  .  .  . 

The  sun  sucking  bubbles  from  the  pale  faint  water-floweii 
clearly  derives,  doesn’t  it,  from  ‘pluck  bright  honour  from  th 
pale-faced  moon’,  with  suck  echoing  pluck  (and  bottom  in  th 
next  line  to  clinch  the  matter)?  What  was  sense  in  Shakespean 
becomes  half-conscious  nonsense  in  Shelley,  and  on  the  evidenq 
of  these  lines  adduced  by  Mr.  Houston  it  is  still  difficult  to  sup 
pose  that  Shelley’s  grasp  upon  the  actual  was  other  than  weak 

E.  M.  M.  Taylor 
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